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A DEADLY GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK ... 
FOR A DIAMOND |. ° 
WORTH HALF A MILLION DOLLARS! 


___ It was a restless sleep and there was no com 
_ fort in it. And then, with startling clarity, I 
_ heard a muffled scream—Grandmother Lillian! 
__ Every nerve in my body was tingling as I 
slid from the bed and ran to her room, knock- 
_ ing on the door. 

“Are you all right, Grandmother?” - 


_ There was no answer from within. I 
_ strained my ears for another sound... 
 Topened the door. 

In the glow of the eerie moonlight, I saw 
‘Lillian on the bed, absolutely still. A dark 
_ figure with a knife was standing beside her— 
_ turning toward me as I opened the door . 
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_ After parking in the roadside picnic area, I walked 
_ along the old winding path through the forest until I 
came to the grassy slope that looked down upon Crystal . 
_ Lake. As a little girl I had often come to this place and 
_ Sat for hours because I thought it was the most beautiful 
_ place in the world. Crystal Lake stretched out far below, 

_ fringed with hills of green forest. The lake was always 
_ placid, stretching to the north as far as the eye could 
see, fingerlets disappearing between green mounds of 
__I could see my grandmother’s house and looking 
down upon it was much like stepping into the past be- 

_ Cause it seemed unchanged. It was a huge old house in 
_ tones of gray with dark green shutters and a slate roof, 
_ It had always given the appearance of being firmly 
_ planted at the edge of Crystal Lake. Its many gables and 
_ windows had always reminded me of a majestic sentinel. 
__ My mind recalled all the times I had spent with my 
_ grandmother during my childhood. My parents had tak- 
_ €n two vacations each year, often to Europe, and those 
_ Were the times I was left with Lillian Garrett, my grand- 
mother. Because of the yearly vacations and visits dur- 
_ing holidays and other special occasions, I had spent a 
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good portion of my younger years at the Crystal Lake A 
house. Although many of our relatives and friends said 


that Lillian was a vicious old woman, she had never 


Sheena 


harmed me either by word or action. I could remember — 


many pleasant hours wandering through the rooms of 


the immense house, reading on the terrace by the lake, : 
and playing games with Thelma, Lillian’s cook. I had — 


often wandered adventurously through the forest. Of 
course, being so young, I had never gone very far and 


had usually stayed within sight of the house. The lake, 4 
the house, and the forest had always seemed so safe and 


serene. 


I was still deep in memories as I parked in the area 4 


by the garden. There were several other cars, some of 
them with out-of-state license plates. Grandmother Lilli- 


an had written and asked me to visit her, specifying the 4 


exact day, but she had not given a reason. Seeing the 


other cars, I wondered if she had planned a family reun- — 


ion or a party of some sort. 
As I got out of the car, I noticed a man standing by 


the garden statue. He was lost in thought and as motion- z 
less as the statue itself. I closed the car door and even ~ 


that sound did not interrupt his concentration. Tall, 
dark-haired, dressed in slacks and a tweed jacket—I 


couldn’t help thinking that he was an extremely hand- — 


some man and there was something indefinably appeal- 
ing about his eyes and face. 


The marble statue of a young girl picking a flower — : 


was one I remembered very well from my childhood. In 

the center of the flower garden, it was in an appropriate 

setting. oe 
When the man finally turned in my direction, I real- 


ized I had been staring at him with a concentration 2 
equal to that he had devoted to the statue. I felt my — 
cheeks flushing as he came toward me. We exchanged — 


smiles in the way that strangers do and, when he was ~ 
only a short distance away, he introduced himself. 


“Hello. Pm Gene Forbes.” He was still smiling. I : 
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_ couldn’t help noticing how his eyes flickered over me 
and something in them seemed to say that he liked what 
he saw. 

“Tm Alana Rogers ... Lillian Garrett’s grand- 

daughter,” I explained. 
“Oh. I should have guessed. I’ve heard a lot about 
_ you since I’ve been here.” We stood so close that I had 
_ to look up to him since he was five or six inches taller. 
_ He smiled again. “As you know, I’m not a relative. I’m 
_ acurator at Heaston Museum. Lillian and I have known 
__ each other several years. She invited me to visit her for a 
_ few days. She didn’t explain the reason for the invita- 
tion, but I’ve always found her such a fascinating person 
__ that I couldn’t resist coming.” 

I nodded that I understood. So, Grandmother Lillian 
had been secretive with Gene also? But why be so mys- 
_ terious about the reason for an invitation? 

During the brief silence that followed, my gaze drifted 
to the marble statue in the garden. I may have frowned, 
or something in my expression must have betrayed my 
thoughts because Gene chuckled and said, “I see you're 
wondering why I was so engrossed in the statue. Well, 
besides being an excellent work of art, your grandmoth- 
er challenged me to identify the sculptor. It was quite a 
challenge. It’s the early work of one of two sculptors. 
Francis Shipley, I believe.” 

_ Unthinkingly I nodded and blurted, “Oh, no. It 
wasn’t Shipley. Grandmother Lillian told me his name 
when I was only seven or eight. I remember .. .” I 
_ Stopped abruptly as it occurred to me that I was giving 
_ away the answer. 
“Tf it wasn’t Shipley, then it must have been Argenta. 
_ He was the only other sculptor with a similar style.” 
__ He could see by the expression on my face that he 
__ had guessed right. 
I said, “I spoiled the challenge, didn’t 1?” 
_ He shrugged. “Not exactly. I had narrowed it down to 
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Shipley and:Argenta. But how were you able to remem- y 


ber the sculptor’s name after so many years?” 


I felt sheepish. It was such a simple explanation. “r , 


always liked the statue. And the name was so similar to 


Argentina that I always remembered it. I guess it fasci- — 
nated me that a man could have a name so similar to y 


that of a country.” : 
It was a very warm day. Since we had been standing 
directly in the sun, small beads of perspiration started to 


form on my forehead. I dabbed at them with my finger- 


tips. 
“Let me carry your suitcases,” Gene volunteered. “If 


we stand out here in the sun too long, we'll start to — 


roast.” 


est and heaviest suitcases. I took the third, a small, light 


I opened the trunk of the car. Gene took the two larg- : 


one with only a few things in it. At the last minute, I de- 
cided to leave my portable typewriter in the trunk for © 
awhile. Carrying the typewriter everywhere I went had — 
become a firm habit, but, actually, I didn’t know to, i 


long I would be at Grandmother Lillian’s. She had not — 
been specific in her letter and if the visit was to last only - 
a few days, there Nous be little time for work on my 
next novel. 

As we went up the steps and into the foyer, I once 
more had the sensation of stepping into the past. Noth- 
ing had changed. The huge house was as solid and ever- 
lasting as a mountain that only centuries could change. — 


And—like an image from the past—I saw Ralph. He 


came toward me. 

66 ‘Alana!’ 

As I murmured his name in response, we hugged each 
other. Ralph was a grandson by Lillian’s first marriage 
and I was a granddaughter by her second. Although 
Ralph and I were not closely related, we had played to- 
gether so often as children that we felt like brother and 
sister. We still felt the same bond and over the years we 
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d kept in touch, either by visiting or writing to each 
ae 
‘It’s great to see you again,” Ralph said. “I’m glad 
_ Lillian invited you.” 
_“What’s the special occasion? A family reunion?” 
“T don’t think so. She’s invited several people from 
utside the family. I see you’ve already met one of the 
guests.” He glanced toward Gene. “No one seems to 
Know Lillian’s purpose. She’s been very secretive about 
e whole thing.” 
“Have any of the other relatives arrived?” 
He nodded. “Aunt Joan is here, with her parrot.” 
I smiled as I remembered Aunt Joan’s custom of 
atrying her parrot wherever she went. She had never 
‘married, always insisting that the bird was a better com- 
anion than any man she had ever met. 
“The Anderses are here. Remember them?” 
“T certainly do.” Florence and Louis Anders were 
Lillian’s neighbors. 
_ “And the Chasens.” 

“Chasen?” 
“Walter Chasen and his wife, Pam. Walter was one of 
Lillian’s husbands’ business partners.” 
_ “Oh.” I had never been very familiar with any of the 
amily’s business associates. But from Ralph’s descrip- 
on, it seemed that Grandmother Lillian had called to- 
ther a rather strange mixture: a curator, grandchil- 
en, neighbors, and a business partner. 
“Lillian is taking a nap now. She mentioned that you 
could have the same room you’ve always had. Let me 
arry your suitcases.” 
“Til take them,” Gene volunteered. I suddenly real- 
ed that while Ralph and I had been chatting, Gene had 
been standing there patiently with my suitcases. 
_ I led the way upstairs to the room that had become so 
miliar during my childhood. As I opened the door, my 
artbeat quickened a little, I suppose from a mixture of 
embered happiness and new excitement. It was a 
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comfortable corner room with northern windows over-_ 
looking the lake and eastern windows that looked out on | 
the forest. The windows still had the same floral chintz — 
drapes. The windowseat with its tufted cushions looked 
exactly as it had so many years ago, and the rattan bed 
with its elaborate scrollwork painted white was precisely - 
as I remembered it. The only change that I could see 
was a braided rug. It was not new and was not the same 
one that had been in the room before. It looked as if it 
had been taken from another room. 

“Thanks for carrying my suitcases,” I told Gene, 
smiling my appreciation. 

After he left, I unpacked my things and went down to 
the kitchen to see Thelma. When I entered, she was 
standing at a counter, polishing some silver forks, with — 
her back to the door. She still wore her hair in the only — 
manner I’d ever seen it—two braids forming a crown 
about her head. 

“Don’t work so hard, Thelma. Take a-break.” a 

“Abhh .. . it’s so good to see you again,” she said. — 
She quickly crossed the room, placed her hands on my > 
shoulders and kissed me on the cheek as she had often 
kissed me when I was a little girl running in and out of 
her kitchen. 

“Tts good to see you, too,” I said, glancing around 
the kitchen. Little had changed. There was a new refrig- 
erator and some new cabinets on one wall. Other than 
that, it was the same bright and cheerful kitchen. 

“I've made a fresh pot of coffee,” Thelma said happi- 
ly. “Have a seat. I'll pour two cups and we'll talk 
awhile. I’ve been dying to talk to someone.” 

I sat at the white enameled table by the window, the - 
same table where Thelma and I had sat together and 
played games during my childhood. For awhile I was so” 
deep in the memories that my eyes were misty. I had not 
been a neglected child, but my parents had had a fond- 
ness for world travel. They had so often deposited me 
on Grandmother Lillian’s doorstep. Lillian had been " 
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to me. She often talked to me and spent time with 
>, but she wasn’t the type to play games. She enjoyed 
tching others play and, at the family gatherings, she 
had loved to conduct treasure hunts and Haster egg 
ts. watching all the children scamper about the 
use or yards. So, in a very natural way, I had turned 
‘to Thelma for companionship. My parents had bought 
an endless supply of games, so I had frequently 
me to the kitchen with a game of checkers or back- 
gammon or parcheesi, or any of a dozen others with dice 
d brightly colored boards. We had also often played 
rds and I could remember so clearly Thelma pausing 
the midst of a game to check something in the oven: 
rr a pot on the stove. She had eased many lonely hours 
d turned them into happy ones. 

_ Thelma placed the two cups of coffee on the table 
nd sat opposite me. As I glanced up, I saw she was 
miling, but it seemed that her eyes were misty also. She 
elt like a second mother to me. I wondered if she 
ught of me as a daughter. We had never talked about 
ur feelings toward each other. 

I sipped my coffee and impulsively asked, “Where’s 
Arnold?” . 

_ Thelma’s husband, Arnold, had always been a jack- 
of-all-trades around the Garrett house. Repairman, 
chauffeur, and gardener, he had perhaps, at times, been 
salled upon to perform in areas of a dozen other profes- 
ions. He was a tall, quiet man who went about his work 
almost as silently as a shadow. Through my young eyes 
it had seemed that Arnold was always working. In the 
mnocence of youth, seeing Arnold work so hard had 
ometimes made me glad that I’d been born a girl. Thel- 
na worked, but not constantly. Lillian did not work at 
On our trips to town, it had always certainly ap- 
eared that the men were working while the women 
vere going in and out of the stores buying things. 
“Lillian sent him to the airport to pick up Robert 
files es his wife, Lora.” 
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“Miles?” I frowned. The name wasn’t familiar. ; 

“You wouldn’t know him. He was once Lillian’s suit-_ 
or. For reasons of his own, he decided not to marry her. 
He was some years younger than Lillian and eventually 
married Lora, who is younger than he is. Lillian has al-_ 
ways thought their romance ended because he decided 
he didn’t want to marry an older woman, but I think the ~ 
reasons went much deeper than that. Lillian invited 
them although it’s been many years since they’ve seen 
each other. Please don’t repeat this... but...MTm 
sure Lillian was once in love with Robert. I think that _ 
love turned to hate when he didn’t ask her to marry 
him.” 

“What a strange gathering. I’ve met Gene Forbes, the - 
curator. And I’ve seen Ralph. He said Aunt Joan is 
here, and the Anderses, and the Chasens. So, Lillian has — 
gathered a curator, a grandson, a granddaughter, a sis- 
ter, a business associate and his wife, two neighbors, and 
an exsuitor and his wife. But why? I asked Ralph if he 
knew and he didn’t. Do you know?” | 

Thelma did not answer immediately. She turned and 
stared out the window at the lake. A strong, cool breeze. 
had rippled the lake’s surface, ruffling the surrounding 
forest. 

“Lillian invited her other grandchildren also,” Thel- 
ma said quietly. “You and Ralph were the only two who 
accepted the invitation. The others had excuses for not 
coming.” 

Lillian had six grandchildren. That meant that four 
had declined. But Thelma had not answered my ques- 
tion. 

“Do you know why Lillian invited us?” I repeated 
softly. é 
Her head nodded, moving slowly as she still stared 

out the window at the lake. 

“I can’t tell you why,” she said. “I’ve promised not 
to. I can’t break my promise.” She turned suddenly, her 
eyes looking deep into mine. “But there is something I 
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want to tell you, Alana. If I can think of how to tell 
ou.” Her wrinkled hand found mine and squeezed it 
tight. I was surprised by the strength of her grip. “T 
on’t want to startle you, or frighten you, or hurt your 
elings.”” She bit her lower lip and closed her eyes a 
ment as if trying desperately to gather her thoughts. 
_ “Tm a big girl now,” I said lightly, trying to ease her 
burden, whatever it might be. “I don’t frighten easily.” 
_ “Lillian was always gentle to you and Ralph,” Thel- 
ma continued. “You may not realize it, but you and he 
ere always her favorite grandchildren.” 
“I didn’t know that,” I admitted. 
“Tn her own way, I think she’s always hated the oth- 
ers.” 
_ “Hated?” I repeated. “Why would she have any rea- 
son to hate them?” 
“Their youth. Lillian is now sixty-eight, but I think 
she’s always resented the youth of her grandchildren and 
ted them for having something she no longer pos- 
sessed.” 
I found it hard to believe that Grandmother Lillian 
uld hate someone because of his youth. My disbelief 
must have shown in my eyes. Thelma said, “There is a 
part of Lillian’s character you’ve never seen, Alana. 
You never saw it because she always treated you in a 
special way and you were so very young when you 
Stayed here with us. I’ve never told you before because 
there never seemed a need to, but now I think I should 
mn you.” 
“Warn me?” I asked. Thelma appeared deeply con- 
_ cerned, as if about to warn me of some great danger. 
_ “You see Lillian with different eyes than most others 
ee her,” Thelma continued. “Almost everyone who 
knows her sees her as a clever and vicious old woman.” 
_ It was the word “vicious” that surprised me. I had 
ertainly never thought of Lillian in that way. I could 
ardly believe my ears. 
Thelma hesitated a few more moments, The April 
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wind that stirred the surface of the lake and ruffled the 
forest was ‘also now sweeping through the open window 
by the table. I could not be certain if it was the wind or 
Thelma’s words but, during the following moments, I 
felt utterly cold, nearly shivering. Thelma said, “I can’t 
tell you why Lillian has gathered everyone here, but I 
can say that. . .” She bit her lower lip again as if to 
hold back the words, but then went on, “Her reason is 
more vicious than you imagine.” . | 
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I could not imagine Grandmother Lillian doing anything 
_ evil. Here and there over the years, I had gathered the 
impression that some of the relatives did not like her, 
‘Since each of her three husbands had been quite 
_ wealthy, she had amassed a considerable fortune. I had 
assumed that the dislike was largely because of jealousy. 
__ “Perhaps I shouldn’t have told you,” Thelma said, 
_ “But I wanted to warn you to be careful and be on your 
- guard.” 

_ “On my guard against what?” I wondered. But before 
I could ask, the expression on Thelma’s face changed. 
She forced a smile. 

“Enough of that, let’s talk about more pleasant 
hings.” Instead of gripping my hand, she patted it and 
then sipped her cup of coffee. I was glad to see her 
shrug the mood. 

“Is Annabel still here?” I asked suddenly, remember- 
ing the plump maid that had last been employed at the 
house. I recalled with amusement that Grandmother 
Lillian had probably set some sort of record for hiring 
maids, I had visited her on an average of once a year, 
and during those visits Thelma had always brought me 
1p to date. But I could remember it going on as far back 
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as when I was a little girl playing with dolls. The maids — 
had come and gone with a fantastic rapidity. Some had 
lasted a few months, others only a few days or weeks. It 
had been very rare that a maid would last a year or 
more. Grandmother Lillian paid well, but she was also — 
always very demanding. That, coupled with a sharp and 
fiery temper, had often been too much for the maids. — 
Annabel had been one of the nicest and most cheerful 
maids, always humming softly while she worked. 
“Annabel left a few months ago,” Thelma said with a 
tone of regret. : 
“A fight with Grandmother Lillian?” 
Thelma nodded. “We have a new maid named Gloria. 
I think you’ll be surprised when you see her.” Although 
the comment puzzled me, I was glad to see a twinkle in 
Thelma’s eyes. It was as if she had shrugged off the last — 
of the dark mood. 
The kitchen door opened. Aunt Joan came striding — 
into the room in her customary manner. She was wear- — 
ing a bright red jumper with a black and white blouse. It — 
had been some years since I had seen her and I was 
mildly shocked to see that her hair was now completely — 
gray. She was Grandmother Lillian’s younger sister. I 
did not know her exact age. Ralph and I had always — 
called her Aunt Joan although, actually, she was our 
great aunt. She was carrying Rupert, her parrot, as usual 
and, as she neared the table, she held the bird’s cage — 
within a few inches of my face. 
“Hello! Hello! How are you today? Fine, I hope,” 
was the squawk emanating from the cage. Aunt Joan 
spent endless hours training Rupert to say various 
things. The bird would often say many things without 
prompting, or automatically repeat part of a conversa-— 
tion it heard. But Aunt Joan had also trained it as some- 
one might train a dog—a specific action invoking a_ 
specific speech. I remembered that once she had trained — 
Rupert to say, whenever the lights of a room were tumed — 
out, “Who turned out the lights? Who is that? Stop that, — 
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you beast!” I especially recalled one party at which Joan 
_had exhibited Rupert’s repertoire, including that remark 
about lights. It had amused everyone and, indeed, Ru- 
pert was as well known as any real person in our circle 
_ of relatives and friends. 
_ “How are you, Alana? Lillian told me she’d invited 
~ you. I was hoping you’d come.” Joan was smiling warm- 
_ ly as she withdrew the bird cage and held it at her side. 
- She was one of the most paradoxical women J had ever 
_ known—independent and self-sufficient, resilient and 
_ tough, yet with a definite soft streak. She had a peculiar 
sense of humor, unlike that of most women her age. 

_ I rose from the table and impulsively kissed her light- 
ly on a cheek. “I’m glad you came too, Aunt Joan. 
_ Grandmother Lillian mentioned you would be here and 
that’s one of the reasons I came. I wanted to see you 
again.” 

Aunt Joan merely smiled and nodded. It was her way 
of passing over the compliment as quickly as possible. 
*“T think Lillian will be finished with her nap soon. We’re 
~ all waiting for her in the studio. Why don’t you join us? 
You'll have a chance to say hello to everyone before 
Lillian makes her grand entrance.” 

___ The studio was in some ways the most remarkable 
a "room in the entire house. Large and richly furnished 
witha generous number of sofas and chairs, it was much 
Vike a minimuseum. The skylight was perhaps the only 
_ one of its kind in the world—flower-shaped with amber 
_ petals and green leaves. In addition to the artificial light- 
_ ing and light from the large windows, sunlight streamed 
_ down through the varicolored skylight to bathe the 
_ whole room in some faint but unusual hues. 
_ Grandmother Lillian had spent most of her adult life 
- collecting valuables of every imaginable kind. The walls 
_ were covered with expensive paintings. There were sev- 
eral statuettes on Grecian-styled pedestals. Shelves were 
adorned with all sorts of valuables ranging from figu- 
- Tines to small eve such as metal banks. Jewelry and 
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other items of extreme value were in glass display cases. — 
One large window was filled with colored glass bottles of 
various shapes and sizes. Sunlight shining through the - 
bottles transformed the whole window into a unique — 
kind of kaleidoscope or diffused rainbow. My favorite — 
of all the treasures in the room was a fish-shaped green — 
bottle in that window. As a child it had fascinated me, — 
and even today I would have cherished owning it. r 
The room was breathtaking in its beauty—it was a 
room to be absorbed rather than seen. This was where ~ 
Lillian usually entertained guests and I imagined that all 
except the very wealthy were impressed by the value of 
its contents. 3 
As soon as we entered the studio, we met Florence 
and Louis Anders. I was pleased that they remembered | 
me. It had been many years since I had last seen them. — 
Everyone in the family thought of them as Grandmother — 
Lillian’s neighbors. Although their house was within 
walking distance, it was a healthy walk, as I recalled, 
and theirs was the only other house for a considerable © 
distance. be 
Aunt Joan introduced me to Pam and Walter Chasen. — 
I remembered Ralph explaining that Walter Chasen had 
been a business partner of one of Lillian’s husbands. As - 
we talked, I could not help wondering which of her 
three husbands he had been associated with. Walter 
Chasen struck me as being a hard and shrewd business-_ 
man. I noticed that, although he smiled when he spoke — 
to you, his gray eyes always remained cold and unsmil- 
ing. ‘. 
Gene Forbes and Ralph were standing by one of the. 
windows, talking. They seemed so deep in their conver-_ 
sation that Aunt Joan and I did not stop by to talk to 
them, settling on one of the sofas instead. Rupert flut- ‘ 
tered in his cage and chattered in an indistinguishable % 
way, as if imitating the drone of conversation in the 
room. nh 
When Grandmother Lillian entered, there was a brief 
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- confusion of greetings. She made a point of thanking 
~ each of us for coming and announced that she would ex- 
plain the reason for the invitation as soon as Lora and 
Robert Miles arrived. They were due any moment, she 

- said, 

_ Since we were all waiting for Lora and Robert Miles, 

I suppose it was natural that my thoughts turned to 

them. Thelma said that Robert Miles had once been 

~ Lillian’s suitor. Suddenly curious, I asked Aunt Joan, 

_ “Did you know that there was once a romance between 

~ Lillian and Robert Miles?” 

She nodded. “For awhile we thought it would bloom 

into a marriage. It happened fifteen years ago. Lillian 

_ was fifty-three and Robert was forty-three. They seemed 
© ideally suited for each other. Lillian was older, of 
- course, but the ten year difference in age did not seem 
_ important at the time. Then. . . I do not know all the 
details, there was a turning point at which Robert began 
é to pay less and less attention to Lillian.” Aunt Joan 
chuckled. “And, eventually he stopped paying attention 
" to her altogether. Shortly thereafter, he married Lora. 
At that time, Lora was only twenty-six and, as I said, 
Lillian was fifty-three. It was everyone’s opinion the age 
_ difference was the primary factor.” 

1 frowned, not fully understanding. Aunt Joan saw 

_ my puzzlement. She elaborated, “If you were a man for- 

ee would you prefer marrying a woman fifty-three 
_ or one twenty-six?” 

_ “I think I’d marry the one I loved, fences of age.” 

“Tet me put it differently. If you were a woman, 
- fifty-three, in love with a man, and found that he had 
_ been snatched away from you by a woman only twenty- 
_ six, how would you feel?” 

“T suppose I would feel upset,” I admitted. 

“Lillian was considerably more than upset,” Aunt 
Joan said. “She was positively seething and insanely 
_ jealous of Lora. I’m sure she never forgave Robert. And 
ne can’t understand why she invited him here. At one 
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time she said she hoped she would never see him again, — 
except in a casket.” 

I could hardly believe that my grandmother could 
make such a cruel comment, although I supposed, it 
must have been made at the height of her anger. My 
thoughts on that subject were abruptly interrupted when 
the maid entered the room with a tray of coffee and 
drinks. Thelma had said her name was Gloria and also 
that I would be surprised when I saw her. 

I was more than surprised—I was startled. Gloria was 
young, blonde, and beautiful. Her shape, proportions, — 
and legs were as good as a model’s or starlet’s. Glancing | 
around the room, I could see her lush curves attracting i 
the gaze of male eyes like a magnet. 

“My God,” I murmured softly. “Why would a girl 
that attractive want to be a maid?” | 

Aunt Joan laughed. “I’ve wondered about that also, 
She claims she enjoys the work and I suppose she must. — 
She could certainly have her choice of types of employ-_ 
ment.” . 

When Gloria came to our sofa, Aunt Joan introduced. 
us. I accepted a cup of coffee and sipped it as she left 
the room. Every eye was turned on her as she left. Louis : 
Anders seemed to be staring the hardest, and I was 
amused when I noticed his wife nudging him in the ribs 
with an elbow. Walter Chasen was observing but his 
gray eyes were still cold and unsmiling. " 

Lora and Robert Miles arrived a few minutes later. 
Robert was a tall, handsome man with a sprinkling of 
gray at his temples. I could easily understand why 
Grandmother Lillian had been interested in him some fif-_ 
teen years ago. According to Aunt Joan’s calculations, 
Lora Miles was now forty-one. She looked much young- 
er than that. She was an extremely attractive woman. 

After the introductions, Grandmother Lillian re-— 
mained standing in the center of the room. She was tall 
and slender, and wore a dark dress. I was now seeing 
her with different eyes than I had in the past. Thelma 
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had said that almost everyone thought of her as a clever. 
and vicious old woman. I did not see her that way now, 
_ but I did notice the harsh lines of her face, emphasized 
_ by her slightly prominent cheekbones and straight thin 
lips. I realized that her appearance had not changed 
- drastically over the years—it was just that I had always 
_ looked upon her in a special way. Thelma had made me 
_ wary with her inexplicable warning about Lillian’s char- 
acter. 

“TI want to thank all of you for coming,” Grandmoth- 
er Lillian said as she looked from face to face. “I didn’t 
explain my reason for the invitation, but I shall do so 
_ now.” She hesitated a few moments. For dramatic effect 

or to gather her thoughts, I could not tell, but there was 

a certain dramatic anticipation as we all waited for her 
explanation. “Some of you may remember my second hus- 
_ band,” Lillian continued, “and most will recall the dia- 
a mond he gave me shortly before his death. I kept it in 
: this room on display for awhile. Since he gave it to me 
_ as a wedding anniversary present while we were living 
her at the house by Crystal Lake, I named it the Lake 
Diamond. Its value was recently estimated at nearly half 
: a million dollars.” 
. I remembered seeing the diamond on several occa- 
sions. I had always known it was valuable but, ironical- 
¥ _ ly, the green fish-shaped bottle in the window had al- 
ways intrigued me more than the Lake Diamond. 

“Having reached an age where life does not offer 
much diversion or excitement, I decided to create some. 
I have written a will but, as you can all imagine, the 
_ writing of a will is not a pleasurable duty.” Lillian’s thin 
4 lips twisted into a smile for the briefest of moments. 
“Rather than have the Lake Diamond sold after my 
death, I decided to give it away. But having made that 

_ decision, I was faced with the question of the method. 
_ After considerable thought, I decided it might be inter- 
esting and amusing for everyone concerned if I hid the 
Lake Diamond somewhere on the property and invited 
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friends and relatives to search for it. The arrangement — 
will be that the Lake Diamond will belong to the first © 
person to discover its hiding place.” 
The room was absolutely silent. We were all stunned — 
by the revelation. Z 
Walter Chasen was the first to break the silence. He 
had a deep, masculine voice that was somehow startling © 
after the lengthened silence, “Do you mean to say that — 
you have hidden a diamond worth half a million dollars — 
. and propose that we all take part in the game of — 
searching for it?” : 
Lillian nodded slowly. “But I prefer not to think of it — 
as a game. Children play games. The search for the ‘ 
Lake Diamond will be a treasure hunt.” 3 
I felt much more than surprised—I felt numb. It — 

- seemed so incredible! p 
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_ “There are several clues to the Lake Diamond’s hiding 
_ place,” Lillian explained. “One clue will lead to another. 
: The first clue is in this display case.” She indicated a 
glass case on her left. 
- Most of the men and women in the room rose and 
went to the display case to study the object within. I did 
not rise. Partly because a large group had already gath- 
< B ered and partly because my legs felt weak. Why was I so 
_ shocked by the revelation of the treasure hunt? I found 
it difficult to analyze my own emotions. 
Lillian had always enjoyed conducting Easter egg 
_ hunts and treasure hunts for her children and grandchil- 
_ dren. As a child, J had taken part in many of them. I re- 
_ membered that once, many years ago, Lillian had even 
_ paid the plane fare for one of her grandchildren to come 
- from California to take part in an Easter egg hunt. It 
had been an elaborate party with expensive prizes for 
the child who found the most eggs and the one who 
found the largest. Ralph and I had, in a kind way, 
- looked back upon Lillian’s fondness for treasure hunts 
as a facet of her eccentricity. Now, it seemed, that facet 
i Biiad come into its own. 
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“T should have guessed it would be something like © 
this,” Aunt Joan said. “I think my dear sister has be- 


come either senile or partly insane.” 


That seemed such an unkind judgment. I said, “Her — 


life has probably been very dull these recent years.” ‘ 
“That’s where you’re wrong, my dear child. Lillian’s | 


life has never been dull.” 


I decided not to make any further comments on the — 
subject. After some of the people had wandered away 


from the display case and gathered in small groups, — 


Aunt Joan and I went to look at the first clue. 


It was surprising—a pair of old-fashioned, high-but- — 
ton shoes, scuffed and cracked. A brass plaque beneath — 
the case bore the inscription: “My walking days are 


over.” 


As we stood side by side, studying the shoes, I heard _ 
Aunt Joan make a sound much like a derisive snort. : 


“How like Lillian. She always did have a flair for th 
dramatic.” 


I had to admit that Aunt Joan was right. The room — 


contained many objects of great value on open shelves — 


and yet here was a pair of apparently worthless shoes 
completely encased as if they were priceless objects. — 


Ironically, only a few inches away, there was another — 
display case containing a large and beautiful china egg. I 


did not know its value, but I felt sure it must be quite 
expensive. 
“Have you deciphered the first clue yet?” 


Gene’s voice startled me for a moment. I had been so _ 


engrossed in studying the old shoes that I did not notice — 
that Aunt Joan had returned to the sofa and that Gene f 


Was now standing next to me. 


“Not yet,” I admitted. “I always enjoyed treasure i 


hunts, but I was never very good at them.” 


“T’ve heard that your grandmother has always had a — 


fondness for treasure hunts.” 


“Oh, yes. When we were children, she held them : 


quite often.” 
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“Have you ever seen the Lake Diamond?” | 
_ “T’ve seen it several times. Of course, I didn’t know it 
was worth half a million dollars. If I had, I would have 

— more impressed.” 
Gene frowned. “I think Lillian may be exaggerating 
c. amount a little. I’m sure it’s worth less than that. Al- 
though now that diamonds are at an all-time high and 
with inflation at a new peak, I guess the value could be 
close to what she says.” 
_ “Have you seen the diamond?” 
_ He hesitated a moment before he answered and his 
hesitation puzzled me. It seemed like such a simple 
question. “I haven’t actually seen it. Lillian has de- 
scribed its shape and size. I understand it’s quite large, a 
marquise. 
“Marquise?” The. word was vaguely familiar but I 
could not recall exactly what it meant. 

“A marquise is an oval shape, but pointed on each 
end. Marquise-cut diamonds are always quite a bit more 
_ expensive than round ones since there are fewer stones 
_ that lend themselves to that style of cutting.” 

_ I realized that as curator at a museum, Gene must 
know more about diamonds than anyone else in the 
house. I was certainly uninformed about the subject. I 
had never owned one. Except for having seen the Lake 
Diamond occasionally during the past years and glanc- 
ing in jewelry store windows, I had rarely even seen dia- 
monds, other than the ones on engagement rings of 
friends. 

I was flattered by the expression in Gene’s eyes when 
he looked at me. He was handsome—more handsome 
than most men I had known. 

_ When it seemed that Gene could not think of any- 
thing to say, I tried to keep the conversation going by 
: asking, “Have you deciphered the clue?” 

He laughed. “No. You said you were never very good 
be treasure hunts. I’m sure I must be even worse at 
se > He leaned and read the inscription on the brass 
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plaque beneath the shoes: “My walking days are over.” | 
He shrugged. “I don’t have the slightest idea what it 
means.” 

Grandmother Lillian was coming toward us from the 
other side of the room. We waited until she reached us. 
I thought she might comment about the Lake Diamond 
or the shoes or the treasure hunt, but instead, she turned — 
to Gene and asked, “Have you decided who did the stat- 
ue in the garden?” 

“Argenta.” 

Lillian smiled. “Very clever. I bought it from him 
when he first began sculpting. He was quite unknown at 
the time and needed money desperately. I'll have to ad- 
mit that I took advantage of his financial condition and 
bought it at a ridiculously low price.” 

I had the impression that Grandmother Lillian was 
proud of the fact that she had been able to take advan- 
tage of a talented sculptor. I remembered Thelma’s 
words, “Almost everyone who knows her sees her as a- 
clever and vicious old woman.” As a child, I had looked 
upon her with innocent and unsuspecting eyes. Now, af- 
ter what Thelma had told me, I seemed to be lookin 
upon her in a different way. 

She left the room without further comment. I had the 
impression that she was somewhat irritated, and that it 
would have pleased her more if Gene had guessed 
wrong. I remembered that I had, in a way, told Gene 
the name of the sculptor. | 

I said, “I’m glad you didn’t mention that I helped you 
decide who the sculptor was.” % 

“We'll keep it a personal secret.” As if to quickly 
change the subject, he said, “Ralph was telling me that 
you’re a novelist.” 

“Guilty.” 

“And you’ve had three novels published so far.” 

“But no bestsellers.” Mees 

“Tf you have one, will you give me an autographed ° 
copy?” ; 
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T nodded that I would. I was pleased by the way we 
re becoming acquainted. However, I noticed Aunt 
Joan sitting alone on the sofa, and I decided I should 
keep her company awhile. After Gene and I talked a 
few more minutes, I returned to the sofa and sat beside 
her. 

_ The three married couples in the room, the Chasens, 
the Mileses, and the Anderses had separated and gone to 
various sections of the room, outside of hearing distance 
of one another, earnestly discussing the first clue. I 
could see that Ralph and Gene were both deep in 
thought. I was excited by the idea of the treasure hunt, 
but Aunt Joan seemed to be taking it completely in 
stride. She had opened the cage door and was stroking 
Rupert’s feathers. Rupert was making soft, contented, 
purring sounds. 

_ “Aren’t you excited by the treasure hunt?” I asked. 
. “Money,” Aunt Joan said with studied contempt. “I 
hate money.” 

- “But you'll have to admit that money can buy a lot of 
nice things in this world.” 

- Aunt Joan nodded slowly. “But there are different 
‘ways to earn money. I don’t like Lillian’s treasure hunt, 
_ regardless of the amount. If it were for a million instead 
* half a million, I would still feel the same. I think she 
will take great pleasure in watching us scramble about 
the house like a bunch of greedy little children.” 

Once more it seemed that Aunt Joan was being. un- 

Kind to Grandmother Lillian. “Aren’t you being un- 
air?” I asked. “Isn’t the act of giving away a precious 
diamond a generous act rather than a selfish one?” 
_ Aunt Joan’s forehead wrinkled. “On the surface it ap- 
- Pears generous, but I wouldn’t be surprised if there is a 
trick somewhere in the arrangement. And meanwhile, 
Lillian will have the pleasure of watching us scramble 
for the diamond. I am sure she will delight in seeing us 
orture our minds to understand the clues.” 
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“ve always liked you, Aunt Joan, but I don’t always — 
agree with your viewpoints.” ; 

“Youre so innocent and unsuspecting, Alana. Have 
you thought about who Lillian invited for this treasure 
hunt? I don’t know all her motives, but I can guess at 
some of them. Lillian has always hated Walter Chasen 
because he was one of her husband’s business partners 
and she’s always been convinced he cheated her hus- 
band. Not that she needed the money. It was the princi- 
ple of losing something that offended her. Because, al- 
though you may not believe me now, Lillian has one of 
the most grasping natures in the world. So she’s always 
hated Walter Chasen and his wife, Pam. 

“She invited Florence and Louis Anders. And she’s 
always hated them. They have the only other house on 
Crystal Lake and Lillian wanted to buy it so she could - 
have the pleasure and distinction of having the only house 
on Crystal Lake. The Anderses refused to sell, and Lilli- - 
an has never forgiven them for upsetting her plans. ; 

“Y’ve already told you how Lillian was once in love 
with Robert Miles and, yet, he married Lora. I’m sure 
she hates both of them as strongly today as she did fif- 
teen years ago. Remember when we were talking about > 
it earlier? I said I couldn’t understand why she invited 
Robert and Lora. Now that she’s announced the treas- 
ure hunt, I know why. Robert Miles’ business isn’t doing 
well. I’m sure he could use half a million dollars for 
many reasons and I feel equally sure that Lillian will en- 
joy seeing Robert and Lora scramble for the money. Or, - 
to be exact, to find the diamond. I keep thinking of it as_ 
money, since I’m sure the finder will immediately sell 
at . 

Before I could speak my own thoughts, Aunt Joan 
went on, “And Lillian has never liked me. I wouldn’t go 
so far as to say that she hates me, but she has disliked 
me since our childhood.” 

“Then you’re saying that Lillian has invited people 
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he hates or dislikes for one reason or another. But why 
would she hate Gene Forbes, the curator?” 

“TY wouldn’t know about that. There’s something very 
sterious about the relationship between Lillian and 
sene Forbes. It could be that she hates him because he 
refused to sell her an object from the museum—or de- 
ined the offer of one of her valuables as an exhibit in 
the museum. I know, although she has collected most of 
her valuables in this room, she has at various times tried 
place some of them on exhibit in museums.” 

“But Ralph and I? You’ve gone through the whole 
list of guests except Ralph and me. Do you think Lillian 
ates Ralph? Does she hate me? What reason would she 
ave to hate me?” 

Even as I asked the question, I remembered what 
‘Thelma said. Could it be that Grandmother Lillian hat- 
ed me because of my youth? The thought was incredible. 
_ “J don’t know,” Aunt Joan admitted. “But I do know 
‘there is something very mysterious about this whole 
treasure hunt.” 

- On sudden inspiration, she bent over and placed her 
mouth very close to Rupert’s cage. She whispered, 
“Something very mysterious.” 

_ Rupert cocked his head to one side. Several moments 
"passed. Then, as if he had been carefully rehearsing it, 
Rupert said, “Something very mysterious.” 

- Aunt Joan laughed. I glanced up to see if anyone in 
“the toom had noticed the parrot’s speaking. 

No one had noticed. Except for Aunt Joan and my- 
elf, everyone else in the room was deeply concentrating 
m the task of deciphering the first clue to the hidden 
treasure. As I glanced from face to face and saw their 
expressions, I had the strangest feeling. It was as if I had 
4 been transported into a nightmare where the brilliant 
colors in the room, which had seemed beautiful at first, 
Were now muted, either by clouds in the sky or by my 
_ Own imagination. While the guests were working so hard 
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Yow that I knew Grandmother Lillian’s reason for invit- 
ng us to her house, I could at least partially understand 
why she had not explained it in her letters to the various 
suests. She had always shied away from publicity of any 
ort, and as I remembered, she had never allowed a re- 
porter to photograph the valuables in her studio. If she 
had told all the guests the purpose, someone would have 
_ spread the word, and she would have had much unwant- 
ed publicity. 
~ It was an ironic facet of Grandmother Lillian’s char- 
acter that she had always been something of a recluse. I 
had never quite understood her and, some time ago, I 
had even stopped trying. I had suspected that most of 
er other relatives regarded her in the same manner that 
“I did. I accepted her as being eccentric and whenever 
“she said or did something that I did not quite under- 
and, I automatically considered it part of her eccen- 
icity. 
She entered the room while I was still thinking about 
“her. As she came toward the sofa where Aunt Joan and 
‘I were sitting, I noticed Walter Chasen approaching 
from the other side of the room. She had changed into a 
ong, black dress and was now wearing a diamond neck- 
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lace. She stopped before the sofa, looking down at Aunt — 
Joan and was about to speak when Walter Chasen spoke © 
first. 

“I have a question about the treasure hunt,” he said. 
“You explained that one clue will lead to another. That 
means that someone may find a clue and move on to the 
next, independently of anyone else. But what is to pre- 
vent someone from destroying a clue once he or she has 
found it?” 

Grandmother Lillian smiled. “I think we can safe-— 
guard against that by stipulating that once someone has 
found the diamond, I will examine all the clues and 
make certain none were destroyed. If one or more are 
missing, the whole arrangement will be void.” 

Walter nodded that he understood. 

“Tm sorry I didn’t mention that point. Will you ex- 
plain it to the others?” 

“Til be glad to. One more question, just as a matter 
of curiosity. How many clues are there?” 8 

“Counting the shoes, there are four.” 

After Walter had left, Grandmother Lillian turned 
once more to Aunt Joan. They talked for awhile, but I 
found my mind wandering away from their conversa- 
tion. Although I had no intention of thinking about the - 
treasure hunt, something in my mind must have been at 
work on the first clue because the thoughts had emerged 
in my mind: “My walking days are over. A pair of old- 
fashioned shoes. What would you do with a pair of use-— 
less shoes? Why, you would either throw them away or 
you would store them someplace, such as in a closet or : 
an attic. Attic! Something told me that the second clue 
would be somewhere in the attic.” 


During the following hours, although I strongly sus- 
pected that the second clue must be in the attic, I did 
not go there. Instead, I watched the other searchers as 
surreptitiously as I could. o 
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I glimpsed at Lora and Robert Miles as they went 
Sun to the cellar. 
“Cellar! Why not?” I wondered. A pair of useless 
shoes could be stored or put away in a cellar as well as 
an attic. I wandered up to my room and spent some time 
combing my hair and repairing my makeup. 

When I stepped into the hallway several minutes lat- 
er, I noticed Aunt Joan leaving a room farther down the 
hall 


_ “Aren’t you staying in your usual room?” I asked. I 
was mildly curious because it occurred to me that I 
Might want to talk to her at one time or another during 
our stay, and it would be convenient to know which 
-toom she was staying in. 
= yes, I am.” 

“Why? .. .” The question stopped after the first 
word, as I suddenly knew exactly why she had gone into 
‘the other room. 

_ She was carrying Rupert and the bird fluttered in his 
cage, repeating, “Why? Why? Why?” 
_ “Tt’s an empty guestroom,” Aunt Joan explained. Her 
ce flushed slightly. “The only empty one since Lillian 
has so many guests now. I thought . . . well, the clue 
about a pair of shoes no longer in use . . . I thought 
they might be stored in a closet. I mean, I thought the 
second clue could be there.” 
_ “That was a very good guess,” I complimented. And 
Peco, unthinkingly, I blurted, “Did you find anything in 
the closet?” As soon as I said it, I realized I had no right 
to ask. 
_ “No,” Aunt Joan replied sadly and apparently as un- 
ead as I had asked. 
_ “Very mysterious,” Rupert said. “Very mysterious!” 

_ Rupert had screeched but Aunt Joan did not give any 
sign that she even heard the parrot. I think she had been 
with him so constantly for so many years that she ac- 
cepted his screechings as one accepts part of a natural 
environment. 
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“Who is that fishing in the lake?” Aunt Joan aeked| 
“Did you notice? I went to the guestroom window to 
open it—the air was so stale and musty. Someone is fish- 
ing out in the very center of the lake. Crystal Lake is 
supposed to be private property, isn’t it?” ; 

“Tt is.’ I remembered that both the lake and the 
woods surrounding it were private property. Z 

“Come. Let me show you.” G 

I followed Aunt Joan into the guestroom. The win- 
dow was still open and although a slight breeze had been 
refreshing the air for awhile, the room still felt stale and 
musty. There were no furnishings in the room except for 
a bed and a bureau with a cracked mirror. A thick layer 
of dust covered every surface. Apparently the room had 
not been used for many years. The house had nine or 
ten guestrooms and, ordinarily, Lillian did not have 
more than three or four overnight guests at one time. 
This room, for some unknown reason, had apparently 
been out of use for a considerable length of time. Yet, it 
was a fairly pleasant room. Smaller than the average 
guestroom, but with an excellent view of the lake. 

Aunt Joan pointed and I leaned out the window, cup- 
ping one hand above my eyes to shield them from the 
sunlight. My eyes were good enough that I could see the 
man reel in a fish even during those few minutes that I 
stood at the window. 

“Tt couldn’t be one of us,” Aunt Joan whispered. 
“With the treasure hunt starting, what person in his right 
mind would give up the opportunity to search for a dia- 
mond worth half a million dollars? Give up that to go 
fishing? It must be a trespasser.” : 

“If it’s a trespasser, it’s a deliberate one,” I said, ; 
“Grandmother Lillian has put up so many No Trespasé- 
ing signs that a blindman could see them.” : 

My little dash of humor either went over Aunt Joan’ s 
head, or she did not consider it worth a chuckle or 
smile. She was frowning as she studied the boat on a 
ake 
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~ “Do you Bak we should tell Lillian?” Aunt Joan 
asked, biting her lower lip as if the decision were a mo- 
mentous one. In many ways she had led an extremely 
sheltered life, free of almost every kind of responsibility. 

She was a kind and gentle person, a wonderful person, 
but she had never held a job of any sort. I doubted if 
she had ever done a full day’s work in her whole life. 
She had never married and, from what other relatives 
-said, had even gone so far as to discourage potential 
suitors. So, she had never known the responsibility of 
a love relationship. Until a few years ago, she had lived 
with her mother in a large and comfortable house with 
plentiful servants. Her mother had died not long ago, 
but she still had the security of the house and servants. 
id thought that to a person having led such a sheltered 
life, even minor decisions must seem momentous. 

— “TLet’s not tell Grandmother Lillian,” I said. “You 
know how she feels about trespassers. She’d probably 
have the poor man arrested and hung at dawn. Don’t tell 
anyone. Pll mention it to Arnold and he can make it 
clear to the man that this is private property.” 

Aunt Joan nodded in agreement. We left the room, 

Closing the door behind us. At the end of the hall, near 
the stairs, we met Walter and his wife, Pam. Aunt Joan 
‘Merely nodded and kept on walking, descending the 
‘Stairs. Rupert screeched, more loudly than usual, “Very 
‘tysterious! Very mysterious!” 

_ Walter had gestured that he wanted to talk to me. I 
had stopped walking at the very moment that the parrot 
screeched. Walter glanced at the brightly colored bird 
with an irritated expression and asked absently, “Does 
she always carry that damned bird with her?” 

_ “Nearly always,” I answered. But that was not why 
he had stopped me. I resented his hostility toward Ru- 
pert, but I had to admit to myself that it took time to 
grow accustomed to his screechings. 

_ “Someone mentioned there is an unused guestroom 
‘on this floor,” Walter said. “One with an excellent view 
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of the lake. Pam and I were thinking of changing rooms, 
but we wanted to have a Jook at the other room first, of 
course. Do you know where it is?” 
I indicated with a wave of my hand, adding, “The last 
door on the right hand side.” 
They thanked me, but as I descended the stairs, it oc- 
curred to me that the Chasens probably had no intention 
at all of changing their room. They had, no doubt, as 
Aunt Joan had, concluded that the second clue might be 
in the closet of the unused guestroom. 
A lie? Deception? I had not really given it any 
thought before. Aunt Joan and I had always been so 
close. She had told me exactly why she had been in the 
empty guestroom ... and said that she had found 
nothing. The Chasens had tried to deceive us. I imag- 
ined there would be many such deceptions in the future, : 
With a diamond worth half a million dollars at stake, 
who would be generous enough to say they had deci- 
_ phered a clue—and give the answer? ae 
Visualizing the treasure hunt in its entirety, and the 
way so many of the guests would be secretive and de- 
ceptive, the full impact of it struck me for the first time. 
It was not a game—and the actual goal would not be 
simple entertainment. Half a million dollars was a con=_ 
siderable amount of money. I remembered the feeling of 
greed that had permeated the studio after Grandmother 
Lillian’s announcement. Be 
Shrugging aside my uneasiness, I went into the kitch- 
en. As I had hoped, Arnold was there sitting at the table’ 
with Thelma and Ralph. ag 
Smiling broadly, Arnold rose as I entered, then gave 
me a welcoming hug. He had never been very demon-- 
strative in past years, and the gesture both surprised me 
and pleased me. I had always been fond of him—he was 
such a kind-hearted and hard-working man—and, of 
course, had been good to me ever since I was a little 
girl. re 
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“Have a seat,” he offered. “Thelma was just about to 
egin one of her lectures.” 
Thelma had gone to the stove and I saw she was 
pouring me a cup of coffee. The others already had cof- 
fee at their places. I sat next to Arnold. Ralph and I ex- 
changed brief glances across the table. In many ways, I 
tealized, his relationship to Thelma and Arnold was al- 
most identical with mine. His parents had often deposit- 
:: ~ ed him at Grandmother Lillian’s. Not quite as frequently, 
‘but the pattern had been the same. His and my par- 
ents had sometimes traveled overseas together, so we 
_had often been left simultaneously. I was sure he felt the 
same warmth toward both Thelma and Arnold. 
- “Not a lecture,” Thelma replied as she returned to 
the table with my coffee. “Ralph asked about Lillian’s 
husbands. I was about to explain. Every time I explain 
anything, Arnold calls it a lecture.” 

I could tell by the faint twinkle in Arnold’s eyes that 
it was one of his ways of teasing his wife. Thelma stirred 
her coffee and said, “‘Lillian’s first husband was a 
spoiled rich man’s son. His father owned several busi- 
_ hesses and he inherited them. The story has been passed 
_ down that he was too lazy to run the businesses and try 
_ to improve them, or to make more money with them, so, 
“he simply sold them one by one as he had the opportun- 
“ity. When he died shortly after the birth of Ralph’s 
“mother, Lillian naturally inherited his money. It was a 

‘considerable amount. At that time, they were living in 
“an apartment in New York.” 

_ “Lillian’s second husband built this house, didn’t he?” 
‘Ralph asked. 

4 Thelma nodded. “Lillian’s second husband was what 
you might call a sportsman. He loved hunting and fish- 
ing, so he built this house by Crystal Lake. He owned a 
Teal estate company and had made a considerable 
amount of money. I think he was the most manly and 
‘most human of Lillian’s three husbands. When he died, 
ein asberited his money, of course. After inheriting 
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money from her first husband, she was already wealthy. 
After her second husband died, she was quite wealthy.” 
It was the first time I had heard this about Lillian’s 
husbands and found it very interesting. Sipping my cof- 
fee and, with an irresistible grin, I couldn’t help asking, 
“How did Grandmother Lillian manage to make the 
transition from a spoiled rich man’s son to a manly 
' sportsman?” “ 
Ralph laughed and snapped his fingers. “Right! Off 
hand, you might think, once a spoiled rich man’s wife, — 
always a spoiled rich man’s wife.” a 
Thelma did not find our remarks humorous. In com-— 
plete seriousness, she explained, “Lillian wanted to 
leave the city after her first husband died. She was stay- 
ing at a resort hotel when she met James Reybold, her 
second husband—Alana’s grandfather. She was a very 
attractive woman in those days. And, I’ve heard, James 
had an eye for the ladies.” : 
Ralph was grinning. “He was a sportsman but didn’t 
do all his hunting in forests.” e 
Arnold chuckled but Thelma acted as if she did not— 
hear Ralph’s remark. She continued, “We began work- 
ing for Lillian shortly after she. married James. They — 
were married the longest. I mean, of the three mar- 
Tiages, it lasted longer than the other two and was, I 
suppose, the happiest marriage. Lillian’s third husband 
was an unusual man. He was wealthy. He had worked - 
hard all his life, rising to wealth from a poverty-stricken | 
family. But he seemed to have a streak of viciousness — 
. . . downright meanness.” Thelma paused, glanced at 
Arnold. “He seemed evil to me. Arnold doesn’t like me 
to use that word whenever I describe him, but that is the 
way he seemed to me. A thoroughly vicious, dishonest, — 
and evil man.” i 
Arnold cleared his throat. “To say a man is evil is 
strong language. The devil is evil. John Warren was a_ 
hard businessman, but I can’t see calling him evil?- 
We were all silent for a moment and I wondered if 
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elma and Arnold just perceived him differently. As a 
voman, Thelma may have been much more sensitive to 
certain deeper aspects of the man’s character, whereas 
Arnold could have seen only the man’s surface. I knew 
that, as a woman, I had seen some men occasionally 
who made my skin feel crawly—as if I could sense 
something evil in their characters. And, yet, on the sur- 
face, they had appeared as ordinary as any other man. 
- “Lillian was never a very kind or gentle person,” 
‘Thelma continued. “During the marriage to John War- 
ren, she changed considerably. She grew more cold, bit- 
ter, sometimes vicious.” 
_ “As if her third husband’s character was contagious?” 
I asked, knowing that, to a certain extent, a husband 
lead do influence each other. 

_ Thelma nodded. “After her third husband passed 
vay, Lillian vowed she would never marry again. She 
kept that promise although, once, I think she was tempt- 
ed.” Thelma glanced at me and I knew she was remem- 
“bering what she had explained to me earlier about 
Grandmother Lillian and Robert Miles. 

_ Ralph finished his coffee and glanced at his watch. 
‘He rose. “Excuse me. I have to return to the treasure 
hunt before everyone else gets too far ahead.” 

We chuckled and laughed at the way he made the 
Ponmnent so casually when the stakes were actually a 
“small fortune. Then, abruptly, I remembered the fisher- 
“man. 

_ “Arnold, I completely forgot. Aunt Joan and I no- 
ticed someone fishing in Crystal Lake. I thought we 
should tell you rather than Grandmother Lillian.” 

_ He nodded that he understood. “If it were a trespass- 
er, I'd remind him that the lake is private property and 
force him to leave or have him arrested. But that fisher- 
man happens to be a guest.” 

- “One of Lillian’s house guests?” I could hardly be- 
pe it it. All the guests were involved in the search for 
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the Lake Diamond. Who would go fishing when they had. 
a chance to find a gem worth half a million dollars? : 

“The young man named Gene Forbes,” Arnold ex- 
plained as he puffed on his pipe thoughtfully. 

“Gene?” 

‘He asked if he could borrow one of the boats and 
some fishing gear,” Arnold said. “He said he hadn't 
been fishing in a heck of a long time and he could hear 
those fish out there calling to him.” 2 

“I think he wanted to take you fishing with him,” 
Thelma said with a sly smile on her face. “When he 
talked to Arnold about borrowing the boat and fishing 
gear, he asked if you had ever done any fishing. He 
must have been thinking about asking you if you wanted 
to go with him.” e 

I doubted that Gene would have invited me to go fish- 
ing with him as Thelma thought. He knew I had spent 
time at the house over the years since my childhood. His” 
question had probably been one of mild curiosity. i 

The subject was changed suddenly by the sound of 
footsteps beneath the kitchen window. During my life- 
time, I had heard all kinds of footsteps and I suppose a 
person’s ear is unconsciously used to the sound of them. 
But these footsteps sounded much different than ordi- 
nary ones. They were slow and stealthy. 2 

Thelma and Arnold must have felt the same way 
about them. Thelma’s eyes widened and a deep frown 
creased her forehead. Arnold placed his pipe on the ta- 
ble and slowly leaned closer to the window. I saw a 
smile tug at the corners of his mouth and he crooked a 
finger to indicate he wanted me to look out the window. 

Quietly easing closer and leaning to look out through 
the window, I saw Florence and Louis Anders sneak 
into the lattice-enclosed trash can area at the rear of the 
house. In a few moments we heard the tops of trash cans. 
being lifted as quietly as possible. 

“What in hell are they doing?” Arnold whispered as 
he returned to his chair. 
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“T know,” Thelma said with a smug expression on her 


__ Arnold continued to look puzzled. “The first clue,” I 
lained. 
‘First clue?” he repeated, puffing on his pipe and 
Tooking as puzzled as ever. 
_ “The first clue to the Lake Diamond is a pair of old- 
fashioned and apparently worthless shoes. The Anderses 
must have reasoned that the logical thing would be to 
_ throw away a pair of old shoes. So they’re searching for _ 
‘the second clue in the trash area.” 
_ Arnold nodded that he understood. As I thought 
bout it, I could see the wisdom of their reasoning. Joan 
ad thought of a closet; the Chasens had also thought of 
the guestroom closet; Lora and Robert Miles had 
messed the cellar as the location of the second clue. The 
derses’ guess was logical enough. And, I thought, 
wouldn’t it be ironic if Grandmother Lillian had planted 
e second clue in the trash area! 
“Have you done any searching for the diamond?” 
Thelma asked suddenly. 
_ “Not exactly,” I admitted. “Aunt Joan had an idea 
that didn’t work out. She told me about it, so I know at 
least one possibility that can be ruled out. I did have an 
idea of my own but so far I haven’t...” 
yi I was interrupted in midsentence as the kitchen door 
“was flung open and we looked up to see Grandmother 
‘Lillian standing in the doorway. Her face was livid with 
_ anger. 
- “Arnold, did you know someone is fishing in the 
ake?” 


is 


_ “Yes ma’am.” He seemed unperturbed by Lillian’s 
apa : is 

_ “Have you.done anything about it?” Her voice was 
both icy and imperious. 

_ “No ma’am, I haven’t.” 

_ I thought that surely Arnold would go on to explain 
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why he hadn’t taken any action. But, as we all waited, 
he continued to serenely smoke his pipe. . 

“And why haven’t you?” Grandmother Lillian’s voice 
was edged with anger, as if Arnold had betrayed a sa- 
cred trust. 

“It’s one of your guests,” Arnold explained. “I have 
orders to keep strangers from fishing in the lake, but no 
orders to keep guests from using it if they wish.” 

I had never seen Lillian so upset before. Her face 
grew more livid and, although I could not be sure, it 
seemed she was trembling with anger. She closed her 
" eyes a moment as if struggling for self-control and then 
asked in a cold voice, “Who is it?” 

“Gene Forbes.” 

At the revelation, Grandmother Lillian’s eyes wid- 
ened with astonishment. “When that young man returns. 
from his fishing, tell him I want to see him in the library. 
Immediately!” 

“Yes ma’am.” . a 

Grandmother Lillian spun on a heel and left the 
kitchen, slamming the door. After the sound of her foot- 
steps had faded away from beyond the closed door, I 
asked, “Does she always get so upset when someone fish= 
es in the lake?” 

“Not to that degree,” Arnold replied, still calmly 
smoking his pipe. “Although she is rather PpoOssessive 
about the lake and the fish in it. I think if she saw Al- 
mighty God out there in a boat, she would want me to 
warn Him that it was private property.” 

“Oh, Arnold!” Still, Thelma was chuckling at Ar- 
nold’s remark and I could not resist smiling. 

Arnold looked directly at me and I could see the 
gleam of amusement in his eyes. He said, ““You’ve heard. 
that old expression about having to take someone with a 
grain of salt? Sometimes your grandmother has to be 
taken with a whole barrelful. Well . . .” he said as he 
rose from the table, “I have some work to do in the gar- 
den. If our young fisherman heads in while you ladies 
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still sitting here, will one of you come and tell me? 

notify him that the mistress of the house wants to see 

in the library—immediately.” 

I had another cup of coffee with Thelma while we 
continued sitting at the table. As we talked, I occasion- 

ally glanced out the window until, finally, I could see the 

‘small boat moving toward the dock near the house. — 

_ Realizing that Thelma would have work to do in the 
“kitchen and would soon have to start preparing dinner 
for everyone, I volunteered to tell Arnold. 

_ When I went to the garden, he was not there. A hoe 
tested against the statue by Argenta. Apparently Arnold 
had done some weeding and then left either for some 
_ other work or to rest for awhile. Rather than waste time 
searching for him, I decided to deliver Grandmother 
Lillian’s message personally and walked down to the 
dock, 

My heart began to beat faster for some reason as I 
watched Gene rowing closer and closer to the dock. I 
“saw he had taken off his shirt. He had been sweating 
from the effort of rowing, and his undershirt was tight 
“against his broad chest. I could not help noticing how 
muscular his arms were—surprisingly so for a curator, I 
thought. He was as muscular as an athlete. 

_ “Hi,” he greeted as the boat bumped against the pil- 
“ings. “Are you the official welcoming committee?” 

I nodded silently and watched as he tied the boat to 

the pilings. He placed a rod and reel on the dock, then a 
tackle box and two strings of fish. I was amazed at how 
many he had caught. 

_ “The fish were hungry today,” he said with a content- 
ed smile. 
= 1 sec.” 

_ “Can you carry the tackle box?” 

- I nodded that I would and picked up the box. We 
started toward the house, our footsteps echoing hollowly 
on the wooden planking. He carried one string of fish in 
aa hand and the fishing rod tucked under his arm. I 
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had the strangest feeling of familiarity, as if we had 
walked together many places, many times. But this was 
the first time I had ever walked anywhere with Gene, 
except for the time that we had walked from the car to” 
the house together. Is this how love begins, I wondered? 

“Lillian wants to see you in the library,” I said as we 
reached the end of the dock and started across the lawn 
toward the house. I bit my lower lip. Lillian had said 
“immediately.” But I did not want to use that word to 
relay the message to Gene because it sounded so much 
like a command. Although it would have been Lillian’s 
command and not my own, I, still, did not want to pass 
it on. I said, as tactfully as I could, “She’s waiting for 
you in the library. I think she wants to see you as soon 
as possible.” 

“T'll stop in and see her, then,” Gene said. 

We were near the kitchen door and near the lattice- 
enclosed trash can area, where the Anderses had been 
searching for a clue to the Lake Diamond. For a mo- 
ment I wondered if they had found another stepping 
stone to the diamond’s hiding place. 

Gene held out one of the strings of fish as if wanting 
me to take it from him. Looking over my shoulder and 
nodding in the general direction of Crystal Lake’s north 
beach, he said, “We were planning to have a cookout. 
Arnold told me there’s a permanent fireplace and grill 
on the beach only a few hundred feet from here. Want 
to come?” | 

Without hesitation, I nodded eagerly. I rarely had an 
opportunity to eat fish that had been cooked outdoors, 
but each of those times had left a lasting impression 
upon me. So far as I was concerned, fish cooked out. 
doors tasted a hundred times better than fish prepared 
indoors in any manner. : 

“Good. We'll be glad to have you. Now, will you 
mind holding onto these fish while I return the fishing 
gear to Arnold and give Thelma the others?” 

“All right.” 
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Gene handed one of the strings of fish to me and I. 
k it with my left hand. He reached for the tackle box 
and our fingers touched as we transferred the box from 
my hand to his. At the touch of his fingers against mine, 
I experienced a sensation throughout my body that I 
had never felt before. I could only think of it as a kind 
of soft electric contact that seemed to pass through my 
whole body, having repercussions everywhere and even 
- making my knees feel slightly weak. Being honest with 
“myself, I had to admit that I was falling in love with 
him. Speedily, almost in a desperate way, as if my heart 
hungered for his love. 
Too speedily? “You fool!” I thought suddenly. “You 
don’t even know if he’s married or not! Even if he’s not 
_ Imarried, he could be engaged to someone else!” . 
__ Gene started toward the house. I was somewhat con- 
_ fused because of my own inner turmoil. But I managed 
to ask, “Do you plan to have the cookout right away?” 
“We were planning to.” | 
“Then I'll wait for you on the path by the garden 
rather than dripping fish all through the house.” 
_ Gene smiled. “I'll meet you there in about two min- 
utes.” 
_ I went around the side of the house to the flagstone 
path that led beside the garden. It was the most direct 
_ path leading away from the house in the general direc- 
tion of Crystal Lake’s north beach. I remembered the 
- fireplace and grill that Gene mentioned, a large, brick 
“fireplace with sections for two or three removable grills. 
My parents had cooked steaks there once and, once, I 
_Temembered, one Sunday when Grandmother Lillian 
“was away, Arnold had gone fishing in the lake. Thelma, 
_Arnold, and I had cooked the fish at the beach fireplace. 
It had been a very rare event because usually Arnold 
was too busy for a pastime such as fishing, and Thelma 
was usually too busy with work in the kitchen. 
As I waited on the path by the garden, I suddenly 

“heard two angry voices. One was Grandmother Lillian’s. 
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Glancing up, I realized suddenly that the library was 
above the path and the windows were open. In a few © 
moments I recognized Gene’s voice. 

“You're not keeping your part of the bargain!” 
Grandmother Lillian declared angrily. 

“It wasn’t a bargain. It was an agreement!” 

“By whatever name you call it, you. . .” 

“Might I suggest that we lower our voices unless you 
want the whole household to know our business?” Gene 
said in a softer and barely audible voice. 

From then on, I could hear the sound of their voices, 
but could not distinguish what they were saying. But I 
had heard enough to be totally mystified. What kind of 
bargain existed between Grandmother Lillian and 
Gene? 
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_ Gene appeared in a few minutes and we walked in si- 
ence to the beach fireplace. I could think of nothing to 
ay and it was obvious that Gene did not want to talk 
bout the fight with Grandmother Lillian. 
We spent several minutes gathering driftwood along 
the beach. Crystal Lake’s driftwood, of course, was nev- 
er as exotic as that found along an ocean beach. The ~ 
only wood ever found along the lake’s edge was that of 
dead tree branches, mostly small ones broken by the 
wind. 
Gene had a good fire going shortly after we had gath- 
red enough wood. I was surprised when he reached 
into a pocket and withdrew two forks neatly wrapped in 
a napkin. 

* Handing me one of the forks, he smiled and said, 
“Tes easier than using your fingers.” 

_ Reaching into one of his back pockets, he withdrew 
two small paper plates that he had folded and placed 
there. He handed me one of them. I said, “You thought 
of everything, didn’t you?” 

z “Ty h ope Ss oO. 99 
_ The fish smelled so ‘delicious that I was getting hun- 
‘grier and hungrier. When we started eating a short time 
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— later, I was very pleased to discover that the fish tasted 
every bit as good as it smelled. 

Then, suddenly, a thought occurred to me. “Where — 
are the others? If they don’t get here soon, the fish will 
get cold before they start eating.” 

“Others?” Gene asked. “What others?” 

“When you invited me, you said that ‘we’ were plan- 
ning a cookout.” I remembered very distinctly that he 
had said “we.” 

“Oh. When I said ‘we’, I meant me and the fish. I in- 
vited you because I thought maybe you’d want to join 
me and the fish.” 

Gene continued eating. I felt my jaw sagging and al- 
most dropped my plate. I had accepted the offer expect- — 
ing that some of the other guests would be there. Not 
that I minded—in fact, I enjoyed being along with him. 
It was the sly deception that both amazed and amused 
me. Glancing at Gene, I could see he was watching me 
carefully. His eyes held a gleam of amusement, much 
like Arnold’s whenever something amused him. | 

“You and the fish were planning a cookout,” I said — 
and then, when Gene nodded affirmatively, I couldn’t 
help bursting with laughter. Gene laughed too and, dur- 
ing those moments, it seemed like we were very close. 
Love, I decided, was not all heavy breathing and close — 
physical contact. Two people could be close in many 
ways. 

A gentle breeze rippled across the lake and flared the — 
dying embers of the fire. The brick fireplace had been 
made with two wide ledges, one on either side of the 
hearth and extending away from it. Gene had been sit- 
ting on one side, I on the other. When we finished eat- 
ing, Gene rose to come to my side and offer me a ciga- _ 
rette. At first I started to refuse—I had stopped smoking 
some months before. But then, an instant before I could 
say no, it occurred to me that this might be his way of 
maneuvering to sit beside me. It was a way of smoothly 
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aking the transition and he was clever enough for such 

a maneuver. 

__ My heart beat faster and I reached for one of the cig- 
arettes, my fingers trembling ever so slightly. If Gene 
noticed, he did not give any sign. He took an expensive - 
silver lighter from his pocket and, sitting beside me, lit 
our cigarettes. 

I had been right. It was a maneuver. I told my heart 

- to beat slower. It didn’t. “He’s a man just like any other 
man,” I said to myself. Still, my heart did not slow 
down. He wasn’t like other men, I realized as I inhaled 
on the cigarette. He was very special to me. Although I 

had known him only an incredibly short time, it was as 
if something had clicked between us. Something invisi- 
ble, but very real and important. 

“J think this is about the third time I’ve eaten here,” I 
-$aid, deciding to break my philosophical mood with idle 
‘chatter. “My parents cooked steaks here once when I 
was a little girl, They were not outdoorsy people and I 
think my mother burned the steaks. It was the only time 

_we ever ate here as a family. Once I did eat here with 
Thelma and Arnold. We cooked some fish that Arnold 
had caught.” 

_ Gene grunted. “I’m surprised Lillian didn’t fire him 
for fishing in the lake.” 

“She never knew. It was on a Sunday and she was 
away from the house.” I remembered the argument I 
had just overheard between Grandmother Lillian and 
Gene. It seemed to concern much more than merely fish- 
ing in the lake because Lillian said that Gene was not 
keeping his part of the bargain. What sort of bargain? I 
was dying with curiosity. Could I pry gently and learn 
some facts? 

I said, “I couldn’t help overhearing you and Grand- 
mother Lillian arguing. I was waiting on the path and 
the library windows were directly overhead.” 

_ Gene was studying my face, perhaps wondering how 
mauch I had overheard. I said, “She seemed to be unrea- 
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sonably upset by your fishing in the lake.” - 
“It was more than the fishing itself,” Gene explained. 
“You see, she was upset because she dreamed up this 
treasure hunt. She may be a little senile, or else it may 
just be part of her character. She wanted to see all of us 
scurrying around the house like a bunch of hungry blind 
mice. It annoyed her that I was out fishing instead of 
frantically searching for the diamond.” , 
“Oh.” It was at least a partial explanation of Grand- 
mother Lillian’s anger. ee 
“I explained to her,” Gene went on, “that I usually 
do my best thinking when I’m alone, such as when fish- 
ing. So, although I may have been out there in the cen- 
ter of the lake, I was actually thinking about the old- 
fashioned shoes and pondering what they might mean. 
When I told Lillian that, it seemed to calm her down.” 
A slight smile crossed his lips. Still, what he said did 
not explain Lillian’s remark about his not keeping his 
part of their bargain. And how could I ask about some- 
thing like that? That would be deliberately and crudely 
prying into someone else’s affairs. | 
“Td rather not talk about Lillian, or the diamond,” 
Gene said as he crushed out his cigarette. “I’d rather 
talk about you.” 
I laughed. “There isn’t anything to say when you get 
to the subject of me. I haven’t done anything special, 
there’s nothing extraordinary about me.” 
“You're a novelist and you’ve written three novels. 
That takes you out of the ordinary category,” he compli- 
mented. “Why did you decide to become a novelist?” 
I shrugged. “It was a desire that just grew of its own 
accord. I’ve always loved books—as far back as I can 
recall. Then, the love of reading led eventually to the 
love of writing. It wasn’t a cold cut decision on my part 
—it’s something I’ve always wanted to do.” a 
My cigarette was warming the tips of my fingers. I 
threw the stub into the fireplace’s glowing embers and | 
felt suddenly sad that our cookout had ended. I wished | 
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it could have lasted forever—it felt so good being alone 
with Gene, but I knew we would have to go back to the 
house soon. 

“Why did you decide to become a museum curator?” 
I asked, not only out of interest, but also because I 
‘wanted to prolong our stay at the beach. 

Gene shrugged. “The desire to be near beauty.” 

His explanation was very brief but I knew instantly 
. what he meant. A museum contains beauty of various 
kinds, depending on the type of museum. I knew the 
Heaston Museum contained beautiful objects from all 
over the world, paintings, jewelry, statues. 

“Beauty fascinates me,” Gene said. He was looking 
_ directly into my eyes and my heart skipped a beat be- 
cause I knew it was his way of saying that he thought I 
was beautiful. 

I did not know what to say or do. I might have ap- 
peared flustered. I was certainly paralyzed. Then, sud- 
-denly, without warning, Gene slipped his arms around 
Mme, drew me against him and kissed me hard on the 
mouth. The kiss seemed to go on forever as he held me 
tight. My heart was racing. I hardly knew him. Yet, here 
he was, boldly taking me in his arms and kissing me! 

I was not resisting. My arms had slid around his back 
so that I could hold him and I was more than yielding 
—I was responding with all my heart. 
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When the kiss finally ended, Gene brushed his lips along 
my cheek and whispered in my ear, “Sorry to be so 


impulsive . . . I lost all self-control.” 


We were still holding each other and I liked the way — 
it felt to have my arms around his strong, masculine — 
body. “One question,” I said softly, “it may sound silly, © 
but I have to ask to be absolutely sure. You’re not mar-_ 


ried, are you?” 
“NTO.”? 
“Or engaged to someone?” 
No.” 
Then, abruptly, we were kissing again—harder and 


longer than before. Time slipped by without our notice. 
There were some minutes during our embraces that 
seemed like hours and, in the end, the hour or two that — 
we spent together felt like only several minutes in each 


other’s arms. 


Gene looked at his wristwatch and grimaced. “I hate 
to leave, but we should return and take part in the treas- 
ure hunt. If we don’t, Lillian will probably have us exe- 
cuted in the morning for breaking the rules.” “a 

We walked along the beach holding hands until we 
were in sight of the house and then we let our hands 
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+ art. I think we were not quite ready to heave: the other 
guests know about our romance. Personally, I would 
have been totally embarrassed. I had known Gene such 
a short time! If, earlier in the day, someone had told me 
I would be kissing a man I had just met, I would have 
called him a liar. It was not in my character to be so 
quick and responsive and passionate. Yet, Gene seemed 
to stir emotions and reactions deep within me. He af- 

- fected me in a way that no man ever had before. I 
-couldn’t help wondering if it was a casual thing with 
him. Was I just a pretty girl to kiss and fondle? Or did it 
‘mean much more? Did he love me? I loved him. At least 

I certainly felt as if I loved him with every fiber of my 
being. Could I ask how he felt? Why not? When we 
were together again, alone, why not tell him exactly how 
I felt and ask how he felt? 

_ “Let’s stop in the studio,” Gene said as we went up 
‘the front steps. “I want to take another look at those 
‘Shoes to be sure I haven’t missed something about 

them.” 

_ When we went into the studio, I was surprised to find 
that the only one there was Aunt Joan, sitting quietly on 
‘one of the sofas with Rupert’s cage by her feet. I smiled 
at her as we entered. She returned the smile but then 

studied me in a curious way that I could not understand. 
Gene went straight to the shoe display. I was about to 
follow when Aunt Joan made a slight sound to catch my 
attention. Her hands were resting on her lap and one fin- 
ger bent to indicate that she wanted me to come to the 
sofa. 

_ As I stood before her, she whispered, “Your lipstick 
is smeared.” 

_ My face flushed and I murmured, “Thank you.” I 
wasn’t carrying my purse and I rubbed at my lips with 
my knuckles in a futile way. Aunt Joan reached into her 
purse on the sofa and gave me her handkerchief and 
mirror. Gratefully, I used them to remove my smeared 
ppstick. I went to Gene. He was studying the old-fash- 
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ioned shoes, deep in thought. Standing by his side, I 
could see there traces of my lipstick on his mouth and I 
gave him Aunt Joan’s handkerchief. Someone else had ~ 
entered the studio. I did not turn around to see who. 
Gene realized what I meant as soon as I gave him the 
handkerchief and he quickly scrubbed the dainty hand-_ 
kerchief across his lips, handing it back to me as SunLeps : 
titiously as possible. 

He whispered in my ear, “Next time we'll have to be 
more careful.” I felt my face flushing again and turned 
quickly to return to the sofa where Aunt Joan was sit- 
ting. My heart had started to beat excitedly. Gene’s 
words were ringing in my ears, “Next time!” % 
_ It was Lora and Robert Miles who had entered the 
room. I sat beside Aunt Joan and when the Mileses 
went to the shoe display to study it again—as Gene was 
—TI slipped the handkerchief and mirror to Aunt Joan. 
Her lips were curved in a faint, pleased smile. Although © 
she had never married and had often hinted that she dis- 
liked men, I had always had the impression that she was — 
sympathetic toward the romances of others. : 

Lora Miles wandered away from the shoe display to 
study the other exhibits in the room. Rupert, in one of © 
his unpredictable moods, fluttered restlessly in his cage 
and said, “Very mysterious.” A few seconds later he 
said, “Your lipstick is smeared.” 

My face seemed totally uncontrollable—it flushed — 
again, guiltily, I suppose. Gene and Robert were talking — 
and did not even pay attention to Rupert’s comments, — 
But Lora turned when she heard the bird and glanced at 
me and then at Gene. She stood some distance away but — 
I thought I saw her eyes widen and I knew she had - 
somehow put two and two together. With an admirable 
grace, she continued to study the studio exhibits as if 
nothing had happened. I wondered if, later, she would 
mention Rupert’s comment to her husband, and mention 
ad she had surmised the 7 telsncnsa between Gene 
and me. : 
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But if Gene and I continued to meet, how could we 
ever hope to keep it a secret? Suddenly feeling uncom- 
fortable and restless, I told Aunt Joan I would see her 
later and left the room. 

_ Earlier in the day I had guessed that the second clue 
‘to the Lake Diamond might be in the attic. I had not 
gone there to search. Now, as if my legs were independ- 
ent of my body, I found myself climbing the north stairs 
~ to the attic. The door at the top of the stairs was closed 

and for a moment I feared it might be locked but the 
knob turned easily in my hand. 

__ The dusty attic rooms were exactly as I remembered 
them. For some reason, perhaps a structural one, the ar- 
chitect had divided the attic into three separate rooms, 
each with dormers on either side. Because of the con- 
siderable size of the attic, that same architect had pro- 
_ Vided two stairways, one on each end. Someone in the 
family had begun referring to the stairs as “the north 

Stairs” and “the south stairs.” From conversations that I 
had overheard in the past, I knew the naming of the 
Stairs must have been a necessity to avoid confusion. 
Certain kinds of objects were stored in the room at the 
_top of the north stairs, while other types were stored in 
the room on the opposite side. 

_ As I walked slowly through the north attic room, 
looking this way and that for some sort of clue to the 
Lake Diamond, I could see that this particular room had 

been reserved mainly for the storage of large objects, 

Such as temporarily unwanted or unused furniture. If I 
Temembered correctly, the middle attic room contained 
very little other than various possessions of Grandmoth- 
er Lillian’s deceased husbands. The items had been, for 
the most part, all packed away in large trunks that lined 

the walls and left the center area clear. The south attic 

room contained the smallest objects, such as books and 
clothing. Once, when staying with Grandmother Lillian 
for two or three weeks while my parents were in Eu- 

Tope, I had packed some toys and dolls into a box and 
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asked permission to store them in the south attic room. 
Lillian had given her consent and Thelma had accompa- 
nied me up to the attic since the stairs were very steep 
and she had been worried that I might not be able to” 
keep my balance with the box in my hands. In the way 
that a child reasons, I had felt very grownup, storing 
something in the attic as adults did. I wondered if the 
box was still in the south room or if someone had long 
ago thrown it away. 

What type of clues was I looking for? As I studied the 
contents of the north attic room, I realized I did not 
have the slightest idea what to look for. I tried to sweep 
my eyes over every object carefully. The first clue of the 
old-fashioned shoes with their message “My walking 
days are over” had made me think that the trail led 
here, to the attic. Logically, I thought, if a pair of shoes 
were useless, you would put them in an attic for storage. ~ 
But what form would the next clue take? An incon- 
gruous object? Some sort of symbol or message? 

As far as I could tell, the north room was barren of 
any clue to the hidden treasure. I went into the middle 
room and, as soon as I entered, I could hear a faint 
murmur of voices from beyond the door that led to the 
south attic room. : 

Other searchers? They must be, I reasoned, but the 
voices were so faint I could not hear what they were 
saying. I closed the door behind me as quietly as possi- 
ble and went around the middle room in a large circle. 
As I had remembered, it contained nothing more than 
_ several large trunks. They were all padlocked, I noticed. 
Years ago they had not been kept locked. Perhaps 
Grandmother Lillian did not want the treasure hunters 
to go searching through her husbands’ personal posses- 
sions. 
On impulse I studied the rafters and ridgepole. Some- 
where. on the attic ceiling would be a clever place to 
hide the second clue, I reasoned. It would be so easy 
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natural for someone to walk through the room with- 
t looking up. © 

Areas of the rafters and ridgepole were shrouded in 
semidarkness. Someone had pulled down the blinds on 
the dormer windows, not blocking the sunlight com- 
pletely but allowing only a small amount to enter. I went 
‘to each dormer and quietly raised the blinds so that sun- 
light streamed into the room. And as I finished the last 
“one, I turned to once more study the rafters. 

_ There, carved into the ridgepole, the words: Consider — 
“my source. 

It must be the second clue! My pulse quickened with 
xcitement. I had found the second clue! The message 
had been carved rather lightly with a knife. With the 
blinds down so far it had been lost in the shadows. 

__ My elation ended abruptly as someone in the next 
“room screamed! 
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During the following moments, I reacted instinctively 
and quickly, without thinking. It had been a scream of 
fear—a cry of alarm or horror. But strangely, the 
scream had faded away—not as if dying in the person’s 
throat, but as if receding in distance. Heart pounding, 
every nerve in my body tingling, I ran to the south attic 
room and flung open the door. : 

The room was empty. Empty except for the many 
boxes that had been stored there over the years. But 
who had been in the room only a short time before, 
talking? 

One of the windows was open. Still acting instinctive- 
ly, I went to it. And, even as I approached the open 
window, I could hear footsteps on the attic’s south 
stairs. Someone was going down the stairs to the lower 
floors. 

I leaned out the window. My heart stopped beating. 
The still form of a man lay sprawled on the flagstone 
ee beneath the window. I was frozen by shock and, 

s I stared at the motionless body, I could see men and 
women gathering on the terrace, gathering around i 

ody 
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_ Who was it? Ralph? Gene? Blindly, tears in my eyes, 
I turned and ran to the stairway door. It had been left 
partly open and I flung it aside so violently that it struck 
the wall. I fled down the stairs. Suddenly my ankle twist- 
ed. With almost unbearable pain shooting up my leg 
from my ankle, I continued down the stairs, limping, 
hobbling, still moving as fast as I could. 

_ When I reached the terrace on the ground floor and — 

‘limped across it, my eyes darted frantically from face to — 
face. 

Grandmother Lillian was there. Florence and Louis 
Anders. Lora and Robert Miles. Ralph .. . Joan... 
Thelma, still wearing her apron, her face white with 
“Shock. Arnold .. . 

__ Gene!—he was suddenly at my side. Noticing that I 

_was limping badly, he slipped an arm around my waist 
to help me but did not say anything. His face was pale. 
_ I looked up at him. I felt breathless, my throat dry, I 
had difficulty forming the word; “Who?” 

_ “Walter Chasen.” 

- “Ishe ...Ishe... ” I could not force myself to 
‘say “dead.” 

__ Gene nodded. “The fall killed him. He must have 
fallen from the attic window.” He glanced up. I followed 
his gaze, staring at the window where I had been only a 
few minutes before. 

' Pam Chasen was sobbing hysterically, on her knees 
beside her husband’s body, her face buried in her hands. 
For long moments we were all shocked into immobility 
by the enormity of the tragedy, our silence broken only 
by the faint sound of the wind from across the lake and 
the harsh sound of Pam Chasen’s sobbing. 

_ Grandmother Lillian was the first to speak. Her face 
Was very white—whiter than I had ever seen it before 
and she held a hand over her heart as if trying to keep it 
from beating too rapidly by pressing against it with her 
fingers. She said, “Someone please take her up to her 
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room. Pll call my doctor and have him bring something 
to calm her.” 

I watched numbly as Joan helped Pam to her feet, 
guided her toward the house. Thelma stepped forward 
to help, both of them slipping their arms around Pam 
Chasen to support her as she stumbled off the terrace. 

Grandmother Lillian went through the open French 
doors and disappeared into the library. 

There was another long interval of shocked silence. 
Ralph cleared his throat. “Someone should call the sher- 
iff. It must have been an accident . . . but the authori- 
ties have to be notified.” He looked from face to face as 
if half-expecting someone to volunteer. When no one 
spoke, he added quietly, “T’ll do it.” 

I leaned against Gene for support. He patted my 
shoulder. “Let’s go into the studio. There’s nothing we 
can do except wait.” 

As I limped across the terrace with Gene’s arm 
around my waist, he asked with concern, “How did you 
hurt your foot?” 

“I twisted my ankle,” I explained. “I was in the attic © 
and I heard the scream. I ran to the south attic room 
and looked out the window. When I saw the body on the 
terrace, I ran down the stairs and twisted my ankle. I 
was so afraid . . . ” I fought the tears in my eyes. “I 
was so afraid it might be you.” 

I do not know how long we spent in the studio. It 
seemed hours—a ghastly nightmare of stunned faces 
and hushed voices. Ralph soon came to the studio and 
said that the sheriff was on his way. Aunt Joan and 
Thelma remained with Pam Chasen until after the doc- 
tor arrived. I do not know what he gave her to calm her 
but he was considerate enough to give each of the wom- 
en present a tranquilizer, explaining that it was mildly 
strong but not long lasting and not habit forming. He of- 
fered one to each of the men but they all declined— 
mainly pride, I supposed. Gloria, the maid, followed the 
doctor with a tray on which she carried a pitcher of wa- 
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and some glasses. I gratefully swallowed the pill, 

hoping that it would calm my nerves. 

_ Gene suggested that the doctor examine my foot. It 
had swollen and was throbbing painfully. The doctor, a 
tall, thin man with snow white hair, tenderly examined 
‘my ankle and assured me that I had sprained a ligament, 
not fractured or broken a bone. He taped my foot and 
advised that I stay off it as much as possible and re- 

- move the bandage in a day or two. 

We were all waiting for the arrival of the sheriff and I 

_ began to feel the effects of the tranquilizer. I felt re- 

_ Taxed and hazy, and the room was like something seen 

_ in a vague dream. 

_ I listened to the subdued voices with concern but still 

_ with an oddly detached and relaxed viewpoint. At times 
I closed my eyes and I fought the urge to drift asleep. 

_ How powerful that tranquilizer must be, at least for me! 
Struggling to keep my eyes open, I thought how horri- 

_ble it would be to fall asleep under such circumstances, 

“I wonder why he leaned so far out the window?” 

_ someone asked gently. I was too hazy to even recognize 

_ the voice. 

“Who-was in the attic with Mr. Chasen?” I asked. 

Even in my numbed state, I could see that my ques- 

tion was greeted with blank and uncomprehending 

_ Stares. 

“TI was in the attic,” I explained slowly. “In the center 
-Toom. I thought I heard someone talking in the south at- 
tic room. Then after the scream, when I went to the 
‘window, I thought I heard someone going down the 

_ Stairway from the attic.” 

Everyone in the room exchanged glances. We were all 
there in the studio. All except Pam Chasen and Thelma. 
Someone had explained that Thelma would stay with 
Pam until she fell asleep. But no one would admit they 
had been in the attic room with Walter Chasen. 

_ “You heard voices,” someone said, “but they could 
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have come from anywhere. They may have sounded as 
if they came from the other attic room.” 

I could not argue the point, I had no proof that the 
voices had come from the south attic room. The door 
had been closed, the voices had been faint. They could 
have come from some other room, or even from some- 
where outside the house, heard faintly through an open 
window or a wall. 

“The footsteps on the stairs,” I said weakly as I 
fought the effects of the tranquilizer. “I heard foot- 
StePSicia ce Me 

“You might have heard someone on the stairs,” 
someone said, “but that same stairway leads down past 
all the floors and there is a door on each floor at the 
hallway. It could have been someone going down the 
stairs from the third or second floor.” 

I felt more and more numb. No one would admit to 
being in the attic with Walter Chasen and everyone be- 
lieved that his death was an accident. 

But what if I was right? What if someone had been in 
the attic room with him? That person could have pushed 
him out the window. It could have been murder rather 
than an accident. 
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Sometime during the middle of the night I awakened, 
and for a moment I had the sensation of floating in an 
_ empty dark void. I noticed the faint gleam of moonlight 
_ on a bottle of perfume on the bureau. It was like an an- 
_chor to my senses and, gradually, as my eyes adjusted, I 
could see the vague outlines of the bedroom furniture 
and the walls. 
__ I did not know what hour it was but, at last, I felt as 
_if the effects of the tranquilizer were wearing off. It had 
_ been so powerful that I hoped I would never have to 
_ take one again. My mind still felt misty, it was difficult 
_toremember.... 
Sheriff Wheeler. . . . He had turned out to be a 
_ Short, plump, balding man in his late forties or early fif- 
ties. He possessed a certain amount of poise and an air of 
authority, but he had impressed me as being more of a 
politician than a detective or law enforcement officer. It 
had been obvious that he was very conscious of Grand- 
mother Lillian’s social and financial status. His attitude 
had been more than respectful. At times, in the studio, 
he had seemed awed by the room and its valuables, I 
guess that most of his calls were to the small towns in 
the area, average homes, or places of business. He had 
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treated each of us with a sort of concentrated and care- 
ful respect, as if we were millionaires—which none of us 
were except Grandmother Lillian. He had hurried 
through the investigation, and I had the distinct feeling 
that he had considered it a routine, necessary function, 
not wanting to bother us, wanting to rush through his 
duty and get out of our way as soon as possible. 

Struggling with my memory in the darkness, I remem- 
bered how Sheriff Wheeler and a deputy had examined 
the body and asked a few brief questions about the cir- 
cumstances of the accident. I mentioned to the sheriff 
that I thought I had heard someone in the attic room 
with Mr. Chasen and then heard someone going down 
the south stairs immediately after the accident. Louis 
Anders pointed out that the voices could have come 
from anywhere, only seeming as if they had come from 
the attic room. He also pointed out that the footsteps on 
the stairs could have been those of a person going down 
from the third or second floor, rather than from the at- 
tic. ; 
The sheriff examined the window involved. When he 
returned to the studio, he asked if anyone knew any rea- 
son why Mr. Chasen would lean so far out the window 
as to accidentally lose his balance. That was when 
Grandmother Lillian was forced to give the details of 
the treasure hunt. Sheriff Wheeler was obviously fasci- 
nated by the idea of the hunt for the Lake Diamond. He 
concluded that the death had been a regrettable acci- 
dent. Mr. Chasen, in a too enthusiastic search for clues, 
had, for some unknown reason, leaned too far out the 
window, lost his balance, and fallen to his death. 

After the sheriff left, Grandmother Lillian had an- 
nounced that, due to the circumstances, the treasure 
hunt would be suspended until further notice. She sug- 
gested that everyone confine themselves to their rooms, 
the studio, or the living room. 

Gene had carried me up to my room. The gesture had 
impressed me, and I was truly surprised by his strength. 
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‘I knew that he was strong, but he had carried me up the 
stairs with amazing ease. 

At my room he had somehow managed to open the 
door while still carrying me, had entered the room, and 
then gently deposited me on the bed. I was so groggy 
from the tranquilizer that, despite the circumstances, I 
had difficulty keeping my eyes open. Gene had brushed 
his lips against mine. A gentle goodnight kiss. On im- 
pulse I placed a hand on his shoulders and softly but in- 

Sistently urged him down for a second and much longer 
kiss. When he raised again, I could see by his expression 
that my gesture had pleased him greatly. He turned out 
the light as he left the room, quietly closing the door. 
The barely audible metallic click of the bolt was the last 
sound that I heard before I fell asleep. 

No matter how strongly I tried, I could not keep my 
mind from drifting back to the strong possibility that 
Walter Chasen had been murdered. 

It would have been so easy. . . . I remember how 
Aunt Joan and I had gone to the unoccupied guestroom 
together. There, with complete faith, I had leaned out 
the window for a breath of fresh air and to look at the 
boat on Crystal Lake. I had leaned far enough that, if 
Aunt Joan had been ruthless and strongly motivated, 
she could have easily pushed me out the window. One 
strong shove and I would have lost my balance and fall- 
en to my death. 

Of course, Aunt Joan would never kill anyone. I 
knew she could never kill any living creature, and the 
idea of her killing a human being was absolutely un- 
thinkable. But the point was that Walter Chasen could 
have leaned out of the attic window for some reason— 
for a breath of fresh air or a better view of some part of 
the estate—and he could have been with someone ruth- 
less enough to give that one simple, fatal thrust. 

Who? 5 
_ Aunt Joan said that Grandmother Lillian hated Wal- 
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ter Chasen because she thought he had cheated her hus- 
band in a business matter. 

I could not conceive of Grandmother Lillian killing’ 
anyone, no matter how strong her hatred might be. 

Pam Chasen? Her grief at her husband’s death had- 
been too real to be a pretense. 

What possibility remained? 

Perhaps Walter Chasen and someone else had gone to 
the attic together. Perhaps they had found the second 
clue simultaneously. 

And, perhaps that someone had decided to quickly 
and effectively remove Walter Chasen from the compe- 
tition in the search... . 

I drifted asleep. Somewhere in the night, during a 
chilling nightmare, I once more heard the scream and 
the sound of footsteps fading away down the attic’s 
south stairs... . : 
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The search for the Lake Diamond resumed the following 
morning. Pam Chasen had left for her home in Wiscon- 
sin. Most of the remaining guests were wandering 
around the house, searching for clues to the hidden 
treasure. On the surface there was little difference, but 
the mood in the house had changed. Faces still showed 
eagerness, but it was with more seriousness. One of us 
had died—the treasure hunt was less of a game. I could 
not help wondering if there were others who thought 
that Walter Chasen might have been murdered. 

And what if I was right? I had heard voices and they 
had sounded as if they came from the south attic room. 
Walter Chasen could have been talking to someone. I 
had heard footsteps on the stairs. What if they had been 
the sound of someone hurrying from the attic? If I was 
right, that someone could be a murderer, and he or she 
would know my suspicions because I had openly told 
everyone what I had heard... . 

I found myself sitting in the studio for a long period 
of time. I must have drifted into a state of depression 
because I felt completely listless. I had absolutely no de- 
sire to search for the Lake Diamond and, as a matter of 
fact, had no wish to do anything. 
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Grandmother Lillian stopped in the studio awhile. We 
talked for a few minutes, although, shortly after, I could 
not remember what we had talked about. It was as if I 
were a robot, responding. Gene sat beside me awhile, 
talked, left the studio, and returned a few minutes later. 

“Let’s go fishing,” he suggested without preamble. 

He caught me completely unprepared. I said weakly, 
“TI don’t know how to fish.” 

“Then you can sit in the boat and watch me. The 
fresh air will do you good.” 

“T . . .” unable to continue, I wondered how I could 
politely refuse. 

“There’s no point in your sitting here all day, brood- 
ing over something that can’t be changed.” 

I couldn’t argue that point. But I did argue, “I don’t 
think Grandmother Lillian would approve. You know 
how she feels about people fishing in the lake. Especially 
during a treasure hunt she’s gone to so much trouble to 
prepare.” 

“Ah. Pve already checked with her and obtained her. 
permission if you want to call it that. She agrees that it 
might be best if we got you on your feet and doing 
something.” He laughed. “If only to move you to a boat 
where you can sit down again.” | 

It was before noon when I found myself in the center 
of Crystal Lake with Gene. He had dropped a line with 
an anchor on it but it still seemed that we were drifting 
and I supposed that the wind was slowly swaying the 
boat back and forth. I watched with growing interest as 
Gene caught one fish after another. It was a beautiful, 
sunny day. The view was one I had never seen before 
because during all the years that I had visited Grand- 
ae Lillian, I had never been out in a boat on the 
ake. 

The scene was idyllic in many ways—the great ex- 
panse of smooth water bordered on every side by lush 
green forests with the crests of hills rising beyond. Be- 
cause’ of the distance, the house looked like a small 
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structure at the edge of the lake—small but still beauti- 
ful in the way that only a house in a perfect setting can 
be. I reflected on Grandmother Lillian’s wealth—not 
just her money, but also the many valuables and art ob- 
jects she had collected during her lifetime. Still, in a true 
sense, her house and its surroundings were her most 
beautiful possessions. I wondered if she fully appreciat- 
ed them; I immediately doubted that she did. How could 
she, when she had spent so much time and effort col- — 
" lecting valuables that could be held in the hand? 

Some time passed. Gene announced cheerfully, “We'll 
have enough for another cookout.” 

Later he sat beside me and said seriously, “I don’t 
know how to say this without sounding stupid, but I 
wish you’d snap out of your mood. It’s contagious. 
We're all sorry about what happened, but we can’t 
change it.” 

I realized that I had been sitting there with a dark ex- 
pression, as if the world had ended. I apologized with a 
faint smile. “I’m sorry. I can’t stop thinking about it.” 

Gene nodded that he understood. “It was a shock to 
all of us.” 

“I did hear someone talking in the other attic room. I 
did hear footsteps on the stairs.” - 

“And it bothers you that no one believes you?” 

“Well, everyone says the voices could have come 
from some place other than the attic room... the 
footsteps could have been someone going downstairs 
from the third or second floor. . . .” I shrugged my 
shoulders in frustration. 

“You may be right . . . absolutely right.” He hesi- 
tated, searching my eyes for a moment. “You think 
someone might have pushed Walter from the window.” 

I bit my lower lip. “Yes.” 

He made a gesture with his hands. “Well, you might 
be right. That possibility has to be faced. Still. . . if 
someone did kill Walter, he would hardly admit being i in 
the attic with him.” 
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“T guess he wouldn’t.” 

“Why would anyone want to kill him?” : 

“To eliminate the competition, or part of it at least.” 

“People have killed for less reason, I suppose,” Gene 
admitted. 

Deciding to be completely honest, I said, “The second 
clue is in the attic, Gene. I found it. . . .” 

“The second clue?” I could tell by the expression on 
his face that he had not seen it. 

“Three words carved on the ridgepole of the middle 
attic room. The words, ‘Consider my source.’ ” 

Gene did not answer immediately. I knew he was fol- 
lowing my line of reasoning. If Walter Chasen had been 
in the attic with someone else and they had found the 
second clue simultaneously, the other person would have 
had more motive to kill him. = 

“You're helping one of the competition by telling me 
about that second clue.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I know. But I wanted to 
tell you and . . . well, the treasure hunt may be impor- 
tant to some of the guests, but it doesn’t mean too much 
to me. I mean, it would be nice to have half a million 
dollars, but my parents taught me that money isn’t every- 
thing. It may sound old and corny, but money doesn’t 
buy happiness.” | 

“Smart girl,” Gene said, as if I had developed a bril- 
liant theory rather than repeating an old-fashioned prov- 
erb. My mood had changed—I felt more cheerful. I 
knew that it always did me good to just talk about some- 
thing that has been bothering me, and it was true for me 
this time, too. “I’d like to see that second clue,” he 
grinned. “Since you don’t mind helping the competition, 
_ would you show it to me later today?” 

“All right.” I felt a certain amount of pride because I 
had found the second clue before Gene. : 

“Meanwhile, why don’t we take time for another 
cookout?” 

I laughed. “By ‘we’ you mean you, me, and the fish.” 
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_ Gene was laughing as he pulled the anchor in and I 
—couldn’t help secretly hoping that this second cookout 
would be as romantic as the first. 

For some reason, perhaps because we had actually 
known each other only a short time, there was a long si- 
lence when Gene began to cook the fish. The slight wind 
across the lake had faded away and the crackling of the 
fire in the hearth was the only sound in the world. I had a 
feeling that Gene could simply not think of anything to 

- talk about, so I decided to see if I could nudge him into 
talking about his job. “Do they have a diamond display 
_at the Heaston Museum?” 

“They do. Not as large as some. A few of the dia- 
monds were stolen several years ago. Since then the 
directors have been reluctant to maintain a large or val- 
uable collection.” 

“But you do have diamonds at the museum. You must 
know a lot about them. I know almost nothing about dia- 

‘tmonds, except the ones I’ve seen on engagement rings.” 

“You saw the Lake Diamond some years ago, didn’t 

you?” 

“Only once or twice. Grandmother Lillian rarely 
wore it. She never put it on display. I suppose she was 
afraid someone might try to steal it. So, she kept it in a 
hidden safe for years—until recently, of course, when 
She decided to use it for this treasure hunt.” 

“The safe you mentioned . . . do you know where it 
js?”’ , 

“No. Grandmother Lillian once told me that no one 
except her knew its location.” 

“Not even the servants?” 

“T guess not.” An odd thought struck. Gloria, the new 
maid, was so young and attractive that Aunt Joan and I 
had speculated about her reasons for wanting to be a 
maid. Although I was not usually so suspicious, I sud- 
denly wondered if Gloria could have taken the job with 
hopes of finding the safe where the Lake Diamond was 
hidden. But I shrugged the idea aside. It was not fair to 
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be so suspicious of someone without real cause. I won- 


dered about Gene’s interest in the safe. Seeing no harm 


in the query, I said, “Did you have any special reason 


for asking about the safe?” 
In my own mind the question had sounded right and 


proper, but it was one of those things that occasionally — 


do not sound quite right after you have said them aloud. 
Gene laughed as he turned a fish on the grill. “Yes. I 
had a special reason. I’m a safecracker in disguise!” He 
turned in my direction and winked. Turning back to the 
fish, he said, “You're right. I did. You see, I was think- 


ing that maybe Lillian has never moved the Lake Dia-— 


mond from the safe, even for purposes of this treasure 
hunt. If only she knows where the safe is, she could 


have just left the diamond in it and then scattered the 


clues to its location.” 

When he glanced in my direction as he finished, I 
nodded in agreement. It was possible. I said, “I know so 
little about diamonds, my ignorance of them embarrass- 
es me. Is the Lake Diamond supposed to be a famous 


diamond? I’ve never heard anyone outside the family - 


mention it.” 

“The Lake Diamond is hardly known to the general 
public at all,” Gene explained. “There are various rea- 
sons. It was discovered a relatively short time ago. 
There are several valuable diamonds with old and fasci- 
nating histories. They are the diamonds that books have 
been written about, the ones that people know about 
and discuss. The Kohinoor Diamond, for instance, has a 
history as far back as 1304 when it was owned by the 


Rajah of Malwa in India. It was finally presented to 


Queen Victoria. It’s now on display in the Tower of 


London with the other Crown Jewels. That’s the sort of © 
diamond that fascinates people and makes it well 
known. Lillian’s diamond may be valuable, but it has no. 


real history to attract people’s attention.” 


“Ts the Kohinoor the world’s most famous diamond?” 
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I asked. I liked to hear Gene talk. Somehow, just the 
_ sound of his deep voice made me feel good. 

_ “There are five or six that are equally famous, for 
various reasons. The Regent is well known .. . found 
in India by a slave and sold in 1717 to the Duke of Or- 
leans for about half a million dollars. The Cullinan was 
a fantastic diamond because it was 3,106 carats—as 
large as a man’s fist. The Hope Diamond has always 
been well known because of the series of misfortunes 
- that followed it. The Jonker Diamond sold for seven 
hundred thousand dollars as an uncut stone and that 
alone was enough to put it in any books that cover the 
Subject. The Orloff Diamond fascinates some people be- 
‘Cause it was once the eye of an idol in India and was 
stolen by a French grenadier.” 

_ I was impressed by Gene’s knowledge of diamonds 
and glad that I had gotten him to talk about the subject. 
By now the fish were cooked, so we sat side by side eat- 
ing them and enjoying the peacefulness of our surround- 
ings. A strong breeze began stirring the leaves of the 
forest beyond the beach but the sound was faint, 
_thythmic. 

_ When we finished our meal, Gene offered me a ciga- 
fette. When I reached for it, he abruptly withdrew it. 
“No,” he said. “We'll smoke afterwards.” 

_ “After what?” 

“After we’re through kissing,” he said with a devilish 
grin on his face. He took me into his arms and once 
More, as we kissed, I found myself lost in the timeless- 
ness of love. 


It was after noon when we returned to the house. I 
wondered if any of the other guests had noticed our long 
absence. From force of habit, I started toward the stu- 
dio, but Gene reminded me that I had promised to show 
him the second clue in the attic. We went up the north 
Stairs and I led the way to the middle attic room. 

_ The blinds on the dormer window had been pulled 
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down again. I had been walking across the reom and I 
stopped suddenly. fe 

“Something wrong?” Gene asked. 

“I’m not sure. The clue is on the ridgepole and it’s 
just about impossible to see it when the blinds are down. 
I raised the blinds and saw the clue. Someone pulled 
them down again.” 

I guided Gene to the spot where I had been standing 
when I saw the carving on the ridgepole. As we stood 
side by side, I pointed at the location. Gene frowned, 
unable to see the words in the semi-darkness. I raised 
the blinds and then with the extra lighting, he saw the 
words: “Consider my source.” 

He frowned thoughtfully. He was so tall that he was 
able to raise a hand and run his fingers over the words. 
“Clever,” he said. “Lillian carved them so lightly that 
even on a cloudy day, they’d probably be impossible to — 
see.” His gaze swept across the room to the single light — 
bulb at the far end of the room. I knew what he was 
thinking—the light bulb would not shine on the words; 
its position was such that it would illuminate only the 
floor and the walls. “At night,” he said, “that bulb 
wouldn’t help at all, and a person wouldn’t see the clue 
unless he had a flashlight.” ; 

“I wonder who pulled the blinds down.” 

“It could have been anyone who found the clue. It 
could have been Lillian.” 

He was right. For a moment I had had the wild 
thought that the person who shoved Walter Chasen from — 
the window could have returned to the attic and lowered 
the blinds to keep others from seeing the clue on the 
ridgepole. But I had no proof that someone had killed 
Walter Chasen and, as Gene said, anyone could have . 
lowered the blinds. 

During the following moments while we were each — 
deep in our own thoughts, we heard footsteps on the 
north stairs. At first it was a barely distinguishable — 
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_ sound but then, as the person neared the door to the 
_ north attic room, the sound was unmistakable. 
_ Gene placed a finger across his lips to motion me to 
_ silence and I watched as he lowered the dormer blinds. I 
followed him across the middle attic room, into the 
south room, and down the stairs. We were as quiet as we 
could be and I doubted that the person had been aware 
of our presence in the attic. I hated the idea of sneaking 
around the house, and I suddenly realized clearly that I 
_ would be very glad when the treasure hunt was over. It 
_ would be wonderful to find a diamond worth half a mil- 
lion. The money could buy many necessities and luxu- 
ries. But, aside from having met Gene, and seeing Ralph 
_ and Thelma and Arnold and Aunt Joan again, I was 
‘Teally not enjoying this visit or hunt. The money did not 
_ Seem so important compared to many other things. 
Gene entered the hallway at the third floor. I remem- 
_bered from past visits that Grandmother Lillian had al- 
ways had a habit of assigning single male guests rooms 
_ on the third floor, while giving couples and single wom- 
_ €n second floor rooms. 
__ “This is my room,” Gene said. I noticed that it was 
_ the center room. “I wanted to show you where it is in 
_ Case you ever need me for anything.” 
__I felt awkward and foolish. I smiled politely and said, 
“Thank you.” Why would I ever need to come to his 
‘Toom? Glancing down at my flared slacks, I saw that the 
cuffs were damp with water from the bottom of the row- 
boat, spotted with various stains and even a few clinging 
fish scales. “I feel rather messy. I think I'll take a show- 
‘er and change into something else.” 
“You're a nice mess, but I'll excuse you,” Gene said. 
He leaned forward, placing his hands on my shoulders. 
“I see a clean spot.” Before his meaning could register, 
he kissed me firmly on the mouth, winked, then went 
into his room. 
_ I felt much better after I had showered and changed 
‘imto a clean dress. I sat for awhile before the dresser, 
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combing my hair and thinking about the clue in the at- 
tic: “Consider my source.” 

What could it mean? The source of what? 

Someone knocked on the door. It was a light knock 
and while I was still wondering who it might be, I heard ~ 
Rupert say, “Come in, come in.” 

Aunt Joan had trained Rupert to say that whenever 
he heard someone knocking on a door. I said, “Come 
in, Aunt Joan.” 

As soon as she entered the room, I could see she was 
flushed with excitement. She set Rupert’s cage by the 
door, came to the dresser, and placed a hand on my 
arm. She was so excited that her fingers were trembling. 

“I believe I’ve found the second clue to the dia- 
mond,” she whispered as if afraid someone might over- 
hear. . 

“Really?” 

“Tn the attic . . . carved on the rooftree. I found the 
words: ‘Consider my source.’ ” 

She was so obviously proud of her achievement that I 
did not have the heart to tell her that I had already 
found the same clue. Frowning, I said, “Rooftree?” 

‘It’s another term for ridgepole,” Aunt Joan ex- 
plained. “The center beam in the attic . . . I saw the 
words carved there.” She was still whispering and 
glanced nervously at Rupert. I suddenly realized that 
she was afraid to speak in a normal voice because Ru- 
pert had the often embarrassing knack of repeating frag- 
ments of conversations. She continued, “First I searched 
the closet in the guestroom, then I searched the cellar. 
The old shoes and the phrase: ‘My walking days are 
over’—I was trying to decide where someone would put 
shoes no longer in use. Finally, I decided to try the attic. 
Lillian is always storing things there. She rarely throws 
ene away. Well, I was right! It must be the second 
clue!” 

“You’re probably right,” I agreed. “Did you decide 
what ‘Consider my source’ means?” 
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“J can’t!” She pressed a hand against her forehead, 
_“Tve been thinking about it so hard that I have a head- 
ache. I’m not very good at puzzles. But, I was wonder- 
ing. Couldn’t we form a partnership to search for the 
diamond? I mean, there’s so much money—we could 
work together, help each other. If we find the dia- 
eons 3”? 

“Very mysterious,” Rupert said suddenly as if he felt: 
neglected having been left by the door and wished to 
. Catch our attention. Before we could react, he screeched, — 
“Your lipstick is smeared!” 

I was about to jokingly ask if there was any way to 
_ keep Rupert from repeating some things once he had 
learned them, but in the next instant he said, “Rupert 
_ Wants a cracker! Rupert wants a cracker!” 

Aunt Joan went to his cage and removed a plastic bag 
_ from her pocket. I watched as she knelt and, while feed- 

ing the bird a cracker with one hand, reached between 
the cage wires with her other hand and gently stroked 
the bird’s feathers. After a few minutes, Rupert seemed 
appeased. He was silent and, settling on his roost, 
Seemed half-asleep. 

When Aunt Joan returned to the dresser and looked 
down at me, I could not resist the expression in her 
€yes. She had led such a lonely life. Now, in this search 
for the Lake Diamond, she did not want to be alone and 
IT couldn’t blame her for feeling that way. 

“All right. I think it’s a good idea. We'll work togeth- 
er.” 

“And if one of us finds the diamond, we'll sell it and 
divide the money equally.” 

_ Inodded my agreement but then, immediately, anoth- 
er thought occurred. “I wonder if Grandmother Lillian. 
would approve.” 

“Who cares?” Aunt Joan answered sharply, almost 
angrily. “Lillian hasn’t said we couldn’t form a team, 
Besides, there are teams already. Lora and Robert Miles 
are working together. Florence and Louis Anders are, 
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They may be married but why should we be penalized 
aud kept from joining our efforts if we want to merely 
because we’re single?” 

“I suppose you’re right.” 

“T am,” Aunt Joan replied confidently. Changing the 
subject abruptly, she asked, “Where have you been eat- 
ing your meals? We missed you at breakfast and lunch.” — 

“J slept late and had breakfast in the kitchen. Gene 
and I cooked some fish for lunch.” I paused and added, 
“On the beach.” 

“Perhaps you had better start having some of your 
meals with the other guests. They’re starting to wonder 
where you’re spending all your time. Will you have din- 
_ her with us?” 

I couldn’t resist smiling. “I suppose I will.” I was 
smiling at the thought that it would look rather strange 
if I never ate any meals with the other guests. : 

“Good. I'll see you at dinner, at seven. Meanwhile, 
we can both be thinking about the clue in the attic and 

what it might mean.” i 
After Aunt Joan left, I decided to get the portable 
typewriter from my car. I was currently working on a_ 
novel and since dinner was a few hours away, I might be 
able to write a few pages in the interval. On my way 
down the stairs and out of the house, I kept expecting to 
meet some of the other guests, but I met no one. I won- 
dered where all the other guests were. “Consider my 
source,” keep returning to my thoughts. 

As I inserted the key in the trunk lock, I was absently 
gazing at the forest beyond the garden and several 
things clicked in place in rapid succession. Ridgepole. 
Someone had carved the words: “Consider my source” 
on it. And, if you considered a ridgepole’s source, what 
was the answer? A tree! In a sense, I realized with 
growing excitement, the solution was in the very name 
of the object. Rooftree! Aunt Joan had said that it was” 
another name for ridgepole and that very name gave the 
source! 
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_ Rooftree! Tree! The third clue must be on a tree 
‘somewhere in the forest. It would be devilishly clever. 

Drawing the key from the trunk lock, I glanced at the 
house and its many windows. If anyone was looking at 
the parking area, they were nowhere to be seen. Hoping 
that I was not being observed, and, moving as casually 
as possible, I went into the garden, pretending to be ad- 
miring the flowers and shrubs. On the other side of the 
garden, I stepped into the forest. 

Searching the forest for another clue had seemed such 
an easy task when I first imagined it. But after some 
hours of searching, I began to understand that if the 
next clue were in the forest, it would take a monumental 
effort to find it. 

The forest stretched endlessly in three directions away 
from the house. I tried to search in an ever-widening 
circle but even that seemingly simple maneuver was very 
difficult because there were so few landmarks. Occasion- 
ally there was a distinctively shaped tree, the remains of 
a dead one, or a boulder, but, on the whole, it was a 
tnatter of wandering almost aimlessly in a maze of trees 
So similar that they could have been identical for all 
practical purposes. 

At times I felt foolish. My legs began to ache. It had 
been a long time since I had done so much walking. 
And what was I looking for? I had no way of knowing. 
The first two clues had been written messages: “My ~ 
walking days are over” and “Consider my source.” But 
What if the third clue was not in words? What if it was 
something so subtle that I could look right at it without 
comprehending its meaning? 

As I paused near a rather large tree to rest, my heart 
suddenly froze. The forest reverberated with the crack 
of a rifle and a bullet struck the trunk of a tree only 
inches above my head! 


} 
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My flight back to the house was like an endless night- 


mare. All I could think of was that someone had tried to — 


kill me and had missed by only a few inches! I ran har- 
der and faster than I ever had before, unmindful of 
brush branches that whipped against my arms and legs 
and dress. I fell twice, once badly bruising a knee. 

And, like the abrupt end of a nightmare, suddenly I 


was at Gene’s door, knocking. When he opened it, and I - 


literally threw myself into his arms, I could only vaguely 
remember running through the house. 

Gene closed the door and held me close in a comfort- 
ing way as I gasped for breath and struggled to slow the 
pounding of my heart. I was trembling; I couldn’t stop 


it. He asked me what had happened and-it was several : 


minutes before I had the breath to explain. 

“Someone tried to kill me!” 

“How? Where?” 

“In the forest. I went there, hoping to find the third 
clue. Someone shot at me!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“The bullet struck the trunk of a tree right above my 
head!” 


As I continued to explain and as Gene tried to both 
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feat and comfort me, I realized the irony of the situa- 
tion. Gene had showed me his room only a short time 
ago and had said he wanted me to know where it was in 
case I ever needed him for anything. I had felt so inde- 
pendent, I had never dreamed I would come running to 
him like this! 

Gene continued to hold me close and I began to grad- 
ually calm. “I’m safe now,” I told myself, in Gene’s 
arms. 

“Tm sure it wasn’t someone trying to kill you,” Gene 
Said. “It was probably some stupid hunter or a kid 
shooting at squirrels.” 

“But it was so close.” 

“You only heard one shot?” 

“Ves.” 

“If someone had been trying to kill you, don’t you 
think they would have fired more than once?” 

“IT suppose so.” I remembered that there had been, 
before my frantic flight, a few seconds during which I 
had been paralyzed by fear. Someone trying to. kill me 
could have fired again during those moments that I re- 
mained motionless. 

“Why did you go to the forest to look for the third 
clue?” 

“Well. ... ” I bit my lower lip, wondering if it 
‘would be proper to tell Gene that Aunt Joan and I had 
formed a partnership to search for the diamond. I didn’t 
like the idea of everyone in the house knowing that 
Aunt Joan and I would be working together. “I'll tell 
you if you promise not to tell anyone else.” 

“Of course. You can trust me.” 

“Aunt Joan came to my room earlier today. She’d 
found the second clue in the attic. She asked if she and I 
could form a partnership to search for the diamond. I 
agreed. I didn’t see any harm since there are some hus- 
band and wife teams. Well, Aunt Joan described the 
ridgepole as a rooftree. I had heard the term before but 
wasn’t sure what it meant. She explained that it was just 
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another word for ridgepole. I went out to my car to get 
my typewriter and it all clicked right in place. The clue 
in the attic says: ‘Consider my source.’ And where 

does a ridgepole come from? It comes from a piece of 
lumber, specifically from a tree. That was when I —— ; 
to think the third clue must be on a tree.” 7 

“So you went to the forest and started searching? And 
you went alone?” 

“I didn’t stop to think that I could have told Aunt 
Joan and the two of us could have gone together. It was 
an impulsive thing. I had the thought and I was near the 
garden, so I decided to take a look.” 

“Have you seen Aunt Joan since you returned?” 

“No. ” 

“Are you going to tell her about the incident?” 

“About being shot at?” I bit my lower lip, a habit that 
I had always had during moments of indecision, and one — 
I had so far been unable to break. “I don’t know,” I ad- 
mitted. “Aunt Joan is such a timid person in some ways. 
I wouldn’t want to frighten her unnecessarily.” 

“It might be best not to tell her,” Gene advised. “Tell 
her that you think the third clue may be on one of the ~ 
trees in the forest, but omit the part about being shot at. — 
And, of course, I wouldn’t tell any of the other guests. It © 
could have been a hunter firing at a sound rather than > 
something he could see... or a kid shooting at a 
squirrel. The person firing the shot might not have seen 
you at all. He could have been a hundred yards away 
and not even known you were there.” | 

I was not entirely convinced by Gene’s arguments and | 
I wondered if he was mentioning those various possibili- 
ties solely to ease my alarm. | 

“There’s a third possibility, isn’t there?” I asked. “Tt 
could have been someone trying to frighten me away 
from the forest. Perhaps the clue is on one of the trees 
in the forest. Someone else has found it and tried to 
scare me out of the area so I wouldn’t find it?” | . 

Gene grunted, a barely distinguishable sound of 
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agreement. “That’s a possibility,” he admitted. “If one 
of the other guests deciphered the clue in the attic to 
mean that the third clue is in the forest, he could logical- 
ly want to frighten others away until he found it him- 
self.” He went to his closet, removed a suitcase, and 
placed it on the bed. Opening the suitcase, he reached 
beneath some clothing and removed an automatic. 

I had little knowledge of weapons but did know 
enough to know it wasn’t small enough to be a .22 or 
‘Targe enough to be a .45. I wasn’t sure how many cali- 
bers there were in between but I thought I remembered 
reading about a .32 and .38, so I imagined the gun as 
being one of those calibers. 

“I have a permit for it,” Gene explained as he re- 
placed it in his suitcase. “Why don’t you and I search 
the forest again tomorrow morning? I’ll take my little 
noisemaker as an extra precaution. With the two of us 
working together, I doubt if anyone could sneak up on 
us unnoticed. But if someone is nasty enough to take a 
shot at us to scare us away, we can see how they like it 
when a bullet comes flying back in their own direction!” 
_ The plan seemed foolhardy, perhaps very dangerous 
if someone had actually been trying to kill me. But Gene 
Was not convinced about the seriousness of the incident 
and he seemed determined to go through with this new 
plan. 

_ “Tf we’re going to search the forest together, should I 
tell Aunt Joan about the clue? She might want to search 
personally . . . she might not understand the two of us 
going together.” 

_ Gene had replaced the gum in the suitcase and re- 
tumed it to the closet. “You’re right. Don’t mention 
anything about the third clue until after we’ve had a 
chance to find it.” 

I noticed that it was getting closer and closer to din- 
ner. For the second time today, I was somewhat of a 
mess. The only difference was that this time my dress 
had been ripped in some places by the underbrush I had 
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run through, I was covered with scratches and bruises, 
dirt and grass stains from my falls. I would have to re- 
turn to my room and repair the damage, changing into a 
fresh dress. | 

“What time should we start tomorrow?” 

“Let’s make it early,” Gene suggested. “Right after 
breakfast. We can meet separately . . . meet at the fire- 
place on the beach and proceed from there.” 

I nodded my agreement, without much enthusiasm. 
Although I would be looking forward to being with 
Gene again, I would certainly not be happy about once 
more being in a forest where someone had so narrowly 
missed me with a bullet! 


Dinner in the spacious dining room of the Garrett 
house was far from the ordinary meal in the average 
house. In its own way, the room was nearly as impres- 
sive as the studio, the view of the lake through the large 
French doors was spectacular and we were a strange as- 
sortment of diners. 

Grandmother Lillian sat at the head of the table, oc-_ 
casionally attempting to spark a conversation by speak- 
ing to someone about this or that. She seemed to be 
doing her best to see that everyone enjoyed their meal, 
but there was still a somewhat imperious facet to her 
manner. No matter how hard she tried, I knew, Grand- 
mother Lillian would never be able to act modestly or 
casually. She had been rich too long—her estate was 
worth millions—the wealth she had had during the ma- 
jority of her lifetime had indelibly shaped her character, 

Aunt Joan sat on my right and Gene on my left. Flor- 
ence and Louis Anders were on the same side of the ta- 
ble, beyond Aunt Joan, while Ralph was at the end of 
the table opposite Grandmother Lillian. Lora and Rob- 
ert Miles sat directly opposite me. We had a special 
guest for dinner and he sat next to Lillian, the first seat 
on her left, directly opposite Gene’s. He had been intro- 
duced to us all as Brian Mitchell, and someone had — 
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explained to me that he was Grandmother Lillian’s busi- 
“hess manager. His height was average, but he had im- 
pressively large shoulders. He was obviously in his late 
fifties or early sixties, but there was still a ruggedness 
about his features that made me wonder if he had been 
a football player in his younger years. Right or wrong in 
my guess about his youth, he was every bit the success- 
ful businessman now, immaculate in an expensive suit. 
His manner was. courteous and friendly, but still with 
’ that unmistakable stamp of confidence. 

Conversation was of the polite and casual sort and 
there were many long silences. It was not a tension-filled 
meal, but it was far from relaxed. I decided there were 
‘several difficulties—most of us had been strangers to 
one another until a few days ago. The Lake Diamond 
‘Was surely uppermost in everyone’s mind. Yet, because 
of the treasure hunt and the prize of the diamond itself, 
how could we talk freely about our activities? 

Aunt Joan, Gene, and I knew about the second clue 
in the attic but how could either of us mention it without 
betraying the clue to one of the “competition,” someone 

that had not yet found it? I had deduced that the third 
clue must be in the forest, but how could I discuss my 
theory without giving it away at the same time? All the 
others were certainly in the same situation. And, I won- 
dered, “Could it be that someone among us had already 
found the third clue?” 
_ Grandmother Lillian had said there were four clues, so 
the one in the forest would lead to a fourth, the last. 
Could it be that someone had already found the last clue 
and was even now, as we sat here, pondering its mean- 
ing and the location of the diamond? Someone could be 
only astep away. ... 

After a particularly long and awkward silence, Robert 
Miles looked around the table and asked, “Anybody 
find a clue today?” 
_ For a moment no one answered, as if they were all 
shocked by the question. Then someone laughed. Robert 
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smiled in amusement and we all knew it had only been > 
his way of breaking the deadly silence. 

Louis Anders complained, “I didn’t find any clues to-— 
day, but I got my share of exercise walking all around 
the house.” 

His wife, Florence, leaned forward and glanced down 
the length of the table. “Gene has done a lot of fishing 
recently. Did the fish produce any clues, Gene?” 

“No. But they produced some good meals.” 

I felt Gene’s knee nudge mine beneath the table. I 
glanced at the other guests to see if there were any 
knowing expressions. Aunt Joan turned in my direction © 
and winked in a barely noticeable way. I saw that 
Grandmother Lillian was studying me speculatively, and 
I wondered if she knew how close Gene and I had be- 
come. 

“Speaking of good meals, the roast beef was deli- 
cious,” Mr. Mitchell said. 

I was startled by Rupert’s outburst, “Delicious! Deli- 
cious!” I had forgotten that Aunt Joan had placed his — 
cage directly behind her chair. 

Louis tilted his chair back to glare at Rupert. “I won-— 
der what roast parrot would taste like.” 

Aunt Joan stiffened. I was afraid she might retort in 
an angry way, but, at that moment, Grandmother Lillian — 
spoke, “If everyone is finished eating, we can go into the 
living room. Thelma will serve coffee and dessert. Lora 
has kindly offered to entertain us by playing some selec- 
tions on the piano.” . 

As we all rose to leave the dining room, Florence 
walked beside me. “How did you ever get those terrible 
scratches on your arm?” she asked with concern. 

Her question caught me off guard. During the course 
of the dinner, I had momentarily forgotten the scratches - 
and bruises from my flight through the forest. I hated to 
lie but there was no way to tell the truth. I smiled faintly 
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When I had breakfast at seven the following morning, it 
was my first “formal” breakfast in the Garrett dining 
room. Previously, during this particular visit, I had 
awakened well past seven and eaten in the kitchen. 
From what I could see of the sky through the win- 
dows, it seemed to be one of those days that could turn 
out to be either stormy or beautiful and sunny. The sky 
was filled with fast-moving clouds that could be an 
omen of an approaching rainstorm or merely a sign that — 
one was passing. The sun occasionally shone through 
breaks in the clouds and I hoped the day would clear. I 
dreaded going to the forest again, even with Gene. If the 
sky remained cloudy, the forest would be somewhat dark- 
ened and, at least as seen through my mind, ominous. 
The guests were even more quiet than they had been 
at dinner. There were no attempts at polite conversa-— 
tion; everyone appeared either deep in thought or still 
only half awake. Brian Mitchell had stayed overnight. 
Grandmother Lillian and he sat together at one end of 
the table, quietly discussing business matters. From 
fragments of the conversation that I overheard, I gath- 
ered that Grandmother Lillian owned large amounts of 
stock, ‘possibly in corporations that her husbands had 
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_ been active in. Mr. Mitchell was apparently bringing her 
up to date on the financial status of the corporations, 
giving advice and, in turn, receiving instructions. I had 
“never imagined Grandmother Lillian as a businesswom- 
an. She was not one in the ordinary definition of the 
word, but she certainly was in the sense that she was ac- 
_ tive in the business world, even if only through her man- 
ager. 

I had always thought of breakfast as a cheerful, re- 
~ laxed meal. This one was far from any morning meal I 
had ever had before. I could not believe it was all my 
_imagination—there was an aura of tenseness. I could 
only surmise that most of the guests must be deeply in- 
_ volved in the search for the diamond. Half a million 
dollars. . . . Perhaps the possibility of finding that 
_ amount of money was enough to make almost anyone 
_ tense. The sum was sufficient enough for the average 
_ person to realize his greatest dreams, at least the ones 
_ that depended on money. 
_ Aunt Joan and I sat side by side, but she was as quiet 
_ as all the other guests. I noticed that she did not have 
Rupert with her. It was the first time I had seen her 
_ without the parrot. I wondered why she had not brought 
_ him to the dining room but was afraid to ask. Perhaps, 
_ because of Louis Anders’ comment at dinner. _ 
After breakfast I went through the garden and down 
_ to the beach. Gene was waiting at the fireplace and, af- 
ter a brief kiss, we proceeded to search the forest. Gene 
held my hand as we walked side by side. At times he 
commented in a seemingly casual manner about this or 
that, but I noticed he was frowning and his eyes were 
constantly searching in every direction. He had tried to 
‘€ase my concern about the rifle shot. But had he 
changed his mind? Was he now convinced that someone 
had tried to kill me? 

“There it is.” 
We had been walking for over an hour. Gene spoke 

quietly but his words startled me as much as they would 
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have if he had shouted. The forest was so eerily silent, 
except for the sound of our footsteps. I could not shrug 
the memory of the bullet that had nearly struck me; my 
nerves were taut. 

I followed Gene’s gaze and saw, on the trunk of a 
tree, the carving that had attracted his attention. 

It was a strange design, carved neatly into the tree 
bark a few feet above head level: two horizontal lines 
about four inches apart, joined by three vertical lines. 
The horizontal lines overlapped the vertical lines by 
some inches so that the total design had an appearance ~ 
of incompleteness. 

Gene moved closer to the tree. Raising an arm, he 
ran his fingers over the carving. 

“This must be it,” he said with satisfaction. 

I agreed. What other earthly reason would a person 
have to carve a symbol on a tree trunk? It had to be the © 
third clue! 

“Tl bet Lillian had Arnold carve it,” Gene said softly 
as if thinking aloud. “The treasure hunt may be Lillian’s 
_ idea and she is active for her age, but I can’t imagine a 
sixty-eight-year-old woman coming so far from her 
house and carving this in a tree trunk.” 

As Gene said, it was very possible that Arnold had 
carved the design, following Grandmother Lillian’s in- 
structions. He could have also carved the words on the 
attic ridgepole. 

“If Arnold did this,” I wondered, “do you think he 
knows where the diamond is hidden?” 

“He might. Then again, he might not. He could have © 
done this without understanding what it means. Even if 
he does know where the diamond is, I’m sure he’s too 
loyal a servant to tell anyone the location. There’s the — 
matter of the fourth clue. This is only the third. The — 
fourth may be one that Lillian planted herself and Ar- 
nold may not know anything about it.” 

For a few moments, after finding the symbol on the 
tree, I had felt elated. Our search had proved fruitful. — 
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But what did the symbol mean? I didn’t have the slight- 

_ est idea. And what good was the third clue unless it 

_ could be deciphered to lead us on to the fourth and last? 
“Do you know what it means?” I asked Gene. 

He laughed. “At this point I can’t even guess.” 

_ We studied the design several more minutes and then 
Gene took my hand, squeezed it, smiled down at me. “I 
think we’ve got it memorized. Let’s head back for the 
house.” 
__ During the return trip, I began to feel extremely un- 
easy. In the past I had heard of people being able to 
_ Sense someone’s eyes on them. That was exactly how I 
began to feel. The sensation grew and grew until I was 
_ positive someone was following and watching us. Could 
_ it be the person that had nearly shot me yesterday? - 
I tightened my grip on Gene’s hand. “Gene, I think 
_ Someone is following us . . . I have the strongest feel- 
ing.” 

“They’ve been on our trail about five minutes,” Gene 
said. “I’ve noticed them. I think it might be smart to 
Make them think we're in the forest for some other rea- 
son. If we don’t try to mislead them, they'll know 
_ damned well that we were out here looking for one of 
_the clues and they might keep searching until they find 
y ato e 

We had been speaking in whispers. I did not under- 
stand how we could mislead someone about our motive 
for being in the forest. I began, “How? . . . ” But that 
Was one sentence that was never finished. Holding 
hands, I had been keeping pace with Gene in a natural 
_and automatic way. As he slowed while we talked, I had 
Slowed also. We were near a rather large tree when 
_Gene stopped completely, placing his hands on my waist 
and gently turning me so that my back was against the 
tree trunk. I looked into his eyes and saw exactly how 
he intended to mislead our follower. 
_ Gene kissed me—a long and wonderful kiss while he 
held me close—a warm and passionate kiss that was 
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spoiled only by the circumstances. I could not relax. 
Gene did not seem to be worried about someone spot- 
ting us, but I could not stop worrying that the person — 
following us might be the one with the rifle. If it was, 
couldn’t he kill us both while we were standing there? — 

I could hear the faint, distant footsteps coming closer 
and closer. It was such a delicate sound, the crushing of — 
dried leaves, the occasional crack of a breaking twig. . 

My eyes had been closed while we kissed. In a grow- 
ing alarm, I opened them and looked over Gene’s shoul- 
der. 

There, several yards away, watching us while partially 
concealed by a large bush was Lora Miles. 

It surprised me. I would have been shocked and 
frightened if I had seen a stranger with a rifle, but no 
image, no matter how terrible, would have surprised me ) 
more than the sight of Lora. She was wearing a white — 
blouse with a bright red and white checked skirt. I could 
only see her with my right eye because Gene was still 
kissing me and the embrace was such that his head — 
blocked all view from my left eye. I quickly narrowed 
my eyelid so that, from her distance, it would appear 
that my eyes were closed. She watched us a few minutes 
and then moved on through the forest as quietly as a 
shadow. 

After several minutes had passed and I was certain 
Lora was beyond hearing distance, I said, “It was Lora 
Miles.” 

“I thought it might be her.” 

“But how could you possibly guess?” 

“We passed near her ten or fifteen minutes ago. She 
tried to hide behind some bushes. I couldn’t mention it 
to you then because she was so close she would have 
heard what I said. I didn’t see her face but I saw her 
legs and the red dress.” 

“Red and white checked skirt,” I corrected, realizing — 
that, at a glance, to Gene, it would have seemed red, 
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“Technical, aren’t you?” He grinned at me with 
nusement in his eyes. — . 

_ “Speaking of being technical, you said you only saw 

her legs and dress. But you thought it was Lora.” I 
_ grimaced, pretending to be filled with jealousy. “Do you 
have her legs memorized?” 

“No,” he replied easily, laughing, slipping his arm 
around my waist and giving me a playful squeeze. 
“They're easy to remember because of all the female 
"guests, you have the best legs and she has the second 

best.” 

I laughed, not quite sure if I should be flattered or 
_ impressed by his powers of observation and cleverness. 
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“You’ve found the third clue?” Aunt Joan was wide- 
eyed and trembling with excitement. As soon as Gene 
and I returned to the house, I had gone straight to her 
room so I could tell her the news. 

“On a tree in the forest,” I explained. “Remember 
you said that rooftree was another word for ridgepole? I 
was thinking about that and the words in the attic; 
“Consider my source.’ And it suddenly clicked. What’s 
the source of a ridgepole? A tree!” I was slightly 
breathless with excitement. Pausing and breathing deep- 
ly, I continued, “Gene and I found the symbol together 
Fits Qos 

“He was with you?” It had not occurred to me to ex- 
plain that Gene and I had been looking for the clue to- 
gether. But I had accidentally spilled the information 
anyway. For a moment I wondered if Aunt Joan would 
be concerned because Gene had seen the clue also. Her 
face brightened as she smiled. She said, “You were tak- 
ing a walk together.” It was half-question, half-state- 
ment. 

“We thought we’d take a short walk before lunch,” I 
said, which was the truth in its own way. My cheeks 
were warm as Aunt Joan continued to study me with her 
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_ wide, excitement-filled eyes. I knew that she must think 
Gene and I had gone to the forest for romantic purpos- 
es. It would be the natural thing to think. I didn’t want 
to alarm her by telling her that Gene went with me be- 
cause someone had taken a shot at me the previous day. 
“What is the third clue?” Aunt Joan asked eagerly. 
“Tt’s hard to describe. Do you have some paper and a 
pencil? I can draw it better than I could describe it.” 
___ As Aunt Joan went to get the paper, I glanced around 
the room. This was the first time I had been in Aunt 
Joan’s room during this particular visit to the Garrett 
house, although I had seen it many times in the past. 
_ Grandmother Lillian had always kept this room reserved 
especially for Aunt Joan and she had personalized it 
over the years. 
_ On one wall there were three paintings—one of Ru- 
_ pert, and two of his predecessors. Grandmother Lillian 
_had once told me that Aunt Joan had parrots ever since 
she was a very little girl. I could not remember Rupert’s 
predecessors. In fact, I think one had died before I was 
_born and I must have been very young during the period 
that Aunt Joan owned her second parrot. Aunt Joan’s 
parents had commissioned an artist to paint a portrait of 
each of the first two parrots; Aunt Joan had hired an 
artist to do the one of Rupert. She had owned a parrot 
Virtually all her life and, in her own way, must be an ex- 
pert on them. I had no doubt that Rupert was one of the 
Most highly trained parrots in the world. 
__ My gaze wandered over the brass bed with its white 
hobnail fringe spread, the knotty pine bureau and writ- 
ing desk. The wall behind the bed was covered with a 
bright floral wallpaper while the other three walls had 
been painted a pale green. All in all, Aunt Joan had 
decorated the room in a distinct but tasteful way. I 
couldn’t help thinking that Aunt Joan would have made 
someone a good wife. She had so many good facets to - 
her character and personality, but her independence and 
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self-reliance must have driven many immature suitors 
away. 

Aunt Joan returned from the writing desk with a pen 
and box of stationery. Removing a sheet of paper from 
the box, I drew the symbol I had seen on the tree in the 
forest. 

“Ts that all?” she asked when I had finished. 

I nodded. 

She took the paper and held it before her eyes, turn-— 
ing it this way and that. “Do you know what it means?” 
she asked absently, as if she had already surmised that I 
did not know. 

“T can’t guess.” 

“Tt looks something like a ladder lying on its side.” 
Looking at the drawing, I had to admit that she was 
right. “But what would the significance of a ladder be?” 

“T don’t know,” Aunt Joan admitted. “And it may 
not be a ladder. It’s such a strange design, it could mean 
any one of many things.” 

“Very mysterious!” Rupert said. “Very myst tl 

We both laughed because Rupert had made his com- 
ment at such an appropriate time. 

After at least half an hour of studying the third clue, 
Aunt Joan said, “We might as well stop straining our 
minds. It’s almost lunch time. Perhaps we'll be able to 
think more clearly with full stomachs.” She paused and 
a slow smile spread across her face. “Before we go to 
lunch, you might want to repair your lipstick ... it 
seems smeared again.” 

Lunch was an uneventful meal except for the storm 
that raged outside the house. Aunt Joan left Rupert in — 
the studio rather than taking him into the dining room, — 
so the meal was quiet except for the polite and random 
conversation and the occasional rumble of thunder. The 
rain came down in torrents, streaming against the win- 
dows. Its very fury seemed an indication it would not 
last long. 

After lunch I went up to the south attic room to 
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_ search for the box of toys I had placed there as a child. 
_ It was a sentimental journey into the past. As I knelt by 
__ the dusty box and touched the doll and toys, I could re- 
_ member very clearly how it had felt to be a little girl in 
the huge house by the lake. Those had been innocent, 
carefree days filled with childish but happy adventures. 
Suddenly, I felt someone was watching me. It had 
stopped raining, but the sky was still overcast and the 
attic was shadowy despite the bulb at one end of the 
room. I felt a chill. The sensation of being watched now 
was somehow different from the one I had experienced 
in the forest. I turned quickly and saw that the door to 
the middle attic room was open a few inches. I saw the 
shadow of someone standing in the other room, but it 
moved quickly away as I turned. 
Resisting the urge to run and discover who it was, I 
_ took the box of old toys and went down to my room. 
_ After I placed the container of toys in the closet, I sat 
by the window and looked down at the garden as I 
_ struggled to overcome the sensation of uneasiness. It — 
__ had never occurred to me to spy on the other treasure 
hunters—it was so against my nature. Even had I 
_ thought of it, I would not have yielded to the tempta- 
tion. Yet, I had been secretly watched twice in one day. 
Was this just the beginning? Would it go on and on until 
the diamond was finally found? I did not approve, but I 
_ could understand the reason. I had only been reminisc- 
ing while looking through a box of old personal posses- 
sions but, so far as anyone else knew, I could have been 
about to discover one of the clues. 
Unable to shrug the sensation of uneasiness, I went 
down to my car to get the portable typewriter. When I 
returned to my room, I set it on the vanity, removed the 
cover, inserted a piece of paper, and began to work on 
my current novel. Time crept by until Aunt Joan came 
to tell me it was nearly time for dinner. 
“Where is Mr. Mitchell?” someone asked as we be- 
gan to eat. 
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“Mr. Mitchell has finished his business here,” Grand- — 


mother Lillian replied in an icy tone. I could see that 
she was upset and angry about something. But, surely, it 
could not be the question that annoyed her? 


Later, during the meal, when Grandmother Lillian - 
left the room to answer a phone call, Aunt Joan nudged 


me with her elbow and whispered, “The queen is mad 
about something. We’ll find out as soon as we’re through 
eating. She never gives bad news before or during a 
meal. She always saves it until immediately after, so it’ 
like a dessert.” 
Aunt Joan chuckled at her little joke, but I really did 
not find it amusing and was somewhat anxious to learn 


what had upset Grandmother Lillian. After we had all 


finished eating, as Aunt Joan had predicted, Grand- — 


mother Lillian made the announcement. 
“It has come to my attention that someone has been 
searching through the trunks in the middle attic room. 


All of the trunks in that room contain personal posses- _ 


sions of my late husbands and have no value except a 
sentimental one. I can promise you that there are no 
clues to the Lake Diamond in any of the trunks.” 


Ralph was frowning. He and I had been familiar with x 
the trunks in the middle attic room since our childhood 


and it had always been made clear to us that they were 
forbidden territory. 


“T noticed yesterday that the trunks were padlocked,” 


Ralph said. “How? ... ” 


“Someone cut through the padlocks,” Grandmother 


Lillian explained. “New locks have been installed. If 


these locks are tampered with, I will discontinue the © 


search for the Lake Diamond immediately.” 


We were all silent as we waited to see if Grandmother — 
Lillian had any further comment to make. I could un- — 


derstand her anger. Yet, I could also understand why 


one of the treasure hunters might have hoped to find a 


clue in one of the trunks. 
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“Are there any other areas in the house that are for- 

_ bidden?” Robert Miles asked. 

_ Lillian replied, “Yes, there are. My room, all the 

rooms that are occupied by guests, the kitchen, and, of 

course, the servants’ quarters.” 
“I don’t know if it is proper to complain about a | 

treasure hunt,” Louis Anders said in a bitter tone, “but I 
_ would like to say that the clues we’ve managed to find 

"are very difficult to decipher. When my wife and I origi- 
nally agreed to take part in the hunt, we thought it 

_ would last only a few hours. Now, it seems, it will take 
_ days.” 

“The treasure is worth half a million dollars,” Lillian 
said. “Considering the value, it did not seem right to 
make the clues so easy that a child could see through 
them in a few minutes!” | 

“Granted. But is there any chance of receiving a few 
additional aids to make the search a bit easier?’ 

_ Lillian considered the question a moment and then 

_ nodded her head. “No. I would rather let the original 
~ clues remain as they are. They are clear enough for any 

_ intelligent person to decipher and, considering that some 
_ of you are working in pairs, to give any more information 
_ would be unfair to anyone who is working alone.” 

_ “Did you intend that each person should work 

_ alone?” I asked. 

“No, that was not my intention since I invited some _ 

- married couples. But, in the case of other partners, any 

_ division will have to be decided between themselves.” 

“Are there any partners other than married ones?” 

Ralph asked. 

_ “Alana and Gene seem to be working together quite a 
lot,” Grandmother Lillian said with a wry smile. 

_ Gene and I exchanged glances. I surprised myself by 
answering, “We have been spending some time together, 
but we are not official partners in the treasure hunt.” 

Aunt Joan seemed relieved when I did not disclose 
our partnership. I wondered why. Could it be that she 
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thought it would be to our advantage to be secretive? — 

I glanced across the table and saw that Lora was 

watching me closely as she sipped her coffee. She had 

seen Gene and me together in the forest. Did she believe 
me when I said he and I were not partners in the 
search? 

Thelma appeared in the doorway. “Excuse me, Mrs. 
Garrett. I hate to interrupt your meal, but I thought you 
should know there is a stranger fishing out on the lake.” 

“Can’t Arnold attend to it?’ Grandmother Lillian 
said with a hint of annoyance. 

“He went in town about an hour ago to buy some fer- 
tilizer for the rose garden.” . 

Ralph rose from his chair. “I'll take care of it.” 

Dinner continued to dissolve in an unceremonious 
way as, without a word, Grandmother Lillian rose ab- 
ruptly and hurried from the room. I heard her footsteps 
on the stairs and I could only guess that she was going © 
to one of the upper rooms to see if Ralph was successful 
in dislodging the intruder. Gloria appeared a few min- 
utes later to tell Gene there was a phone call for him. © 
Florence and Louis left the table; Lora and Robert left 
shortly thereafter. 

Aunt Joan and I were the only ones remaining. It was © 
relaxing to be alone in the room, just the two of us. We — 
dallied with our dessert and then, when Gloria began re- 
moving the dishes and asked if we would like another 
cup of coffee, we accepted. 

It was one of the few times that I had felt completely — 
relaxed since arriving at the Garrett house. I suppose — 
that is the reason the following event shattered my 
nerves so much. The contrast was shocking: one mo- — 
ment Aunt Joan and I were chatting peacefully and, in 
the next moment, Rupert’s cage came crashing down on ~ 
the table between us. Aunt Joan gasped and I nearly — 
screamed. We turned to see Louis Anders standing be- — 
hind our chairs, glaring down at Aunt Joan. es 
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_ “Very clever,” Louis said with a snarl. 
_ “What do you mean?” Aunt Joan was totally puzzled. 

Louis reached between us and shook the birdcage so 
violently that Rupert fell from his perch. His colorful 

Wings flapped as he squawked in protest. 
“Say it, you damned bird!” Louis demanded. 

“Very mysterious! Very mysterious!” 

“No! No!” He shook the cage again. 

“Your lipstick is smeared.” _- 

Louis shook the cage a third time. I noticed that his 
hands were very strong with mats of dark hair on the 
backs. It is strange how you can see a person many 
times without really noticing them in detail or compre- 
_ hending what you have seen. As if he were a stranger I 
had never seen before, I stared up at Louis Anders—my 
_ gaze absorbing the image of his squarish chin, thick lips, 
_and blunt nose. His eyes were more closely set than av- 
_ erage, and the hair on his head was even darker than the 
_hair on his hands. | 

“Stop that!” Aunt Joan screamed and grasped Louis’ 
“arm as he continued to shake the cage. His arm was so 
‘powerful that her hand and efforts made no difference 
at all. Louis continued to violently shake the bird. 

_ I did not know how a parrot’s mind functioned, but it 
_ seemed that the constant agitation was somehow stirring 
-Rupert’s mind and he was going through his repertoire. — 
_ In quick succession, Rupert squawked, “Who turned out 
the lights? Who is that? Hello! Hello! How are you to- 
day? Fine, I hope.” And then, tumbling after those fa- 
Mniliar phrases, Rupert said, “There is no clue in the cel- 
lar, I searched it from end to end.” 
Louis stopped shaking the cage. Rupert settled on his 
perch and drew his wings close to his body, nestling his 
head against one as if trying to hide within himself and 
hoping there would be no more such violence. Louis 
folded his arms across his chest, a smug but still angry 
_€xpression on his face. 
_ “You placed that damn bird in the studio so it would 
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Joan. 

“That is ridiculous!” 

“Tt worked! Florence and I were sitting in the studio 
and the bird was so quiet we didn’t notice it sitting be- 
side the sofa. Then it started talking, repeating things we 
had said about the hunt for the diamond. You left that 
damn bird in the studio so it could eavesdrop!” 

Aunt Joan was so angry that she looked as if she 
would have loved to claw Louis’ face. “I did not! I left 


him there because it seemed his presence during meals — 


disturbed people. I didn’t want to bring him to the din- 
ing room.” 
“You left it there so it could eavesdrop!” 


hear people discussing the hunt,” Louis accused Aunt — 


“That’s silly,” I said angrily, shoving my chair back — 


and rising. I looked directly into Louis’ eyes as I felt my 
anger and resentment boiling. 

“It’s more than silly. It borders on stupidity.” 

We all turned toward the doorway. It was Gene who 
had spoken as he entered the room. I saw that Florence 
was standing just inside the doorway, against the wall. I 
had not even noticed her—all my attention had been fo- 
cused on Louis and Rupert. 

“Stupid?” Louis replied, his eyes bulging as his hands 
balled into fists. 

“Tt’s your own fault that you didn’t see the birdcage,” 
Gene elaborated. “She didn’t hide it, did she? I think 
you owe the lady an apology.” 

“Apology!” Louis’ eyes bulged even more as if the 
thought were totally incredible. 

“We're all a little upset,” Florence said as she came 
forward and took her husband’s arm. “I think we've all 


been working too hard on the treasure hunt. We’ve been — 


treating it as if it’s a matter of life and death. Let’s drop 
the matter, Louis. There’s nothing to be gained by argu- 
ing.” 


Louis’ face was still livid with anger. His wife was 


gently tugging him away from the table, although the 
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pressure of her hand on his arm must have been more 
psychological than physical. As Louis retreated, he 
waved a threatening finger at Aunt Joan. “Next time 
you leave that damned bird somewhere, leave him in 
your room!” 
_ After the Anderses had left, Gene shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Well, we didn’t get an apology, but we did get rid 
of the sonofabi—ah—sonofagun.” 

Aunt Joan was trembling. I said, “Are you all right?” 
_ “Yes. A little upset, that’s all.” She reached her hand 
through the cage bars and gently stroked Rupert’s neck. 
“Poor Rupert, he’s not accustomed to being jarred like 

' that.” I sipped my coffee. Aunt Joan’s hand was at first 
trembling badly as she petted Rupert, but the shaking 

calmed minute by minute until, before long, her hand 
was absolutely steady. I admired the way she recovered 
So quickly from the ordeal of the argument. 

_ Gene was still standing by the table. I looked up at 

him and smiled. “Thanks for coming forth in our de- 
fense.” 

_ “You're welcome. I was on the phone in the hall and 

heard the ruckus. I would have come sooner but I had 
trouble cutting the call short.” 

_ “J hope our problem didn’t disturb your phone call,” 
Aunt Joan said. 

“No. It wasn’t important. Just someone from the mu- 
‘seum who wanted my advice on a minor matter.” 

- “Thank you for trying to make that ape apologize,” 
Aunt Joan said. I could not help laughing at the word 
“ape,” because it was true that Louis Anders did resem- 
ble an ape—at least much more than the average man, 
considering the shape of his head and his general fea- 
tures. 

‘Don’t mention it,” Gene said lightly. “Now, if you 
ladies will excuse me . . . ” As Gene left the room, I 
wondered if he planned to spend the remainder of the 
day searching for the Lake Diamond and wondered how 
much progress he had made so far. 
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Thoughts along those lines were cut short abruptly as 
Aunt Joan said, “TI think I'll go home.” a 
She had spoken in a very natural and calm voice after 
sipping her coffee, but the announcement shocked me 
nevertheless. I couldn’t help gasping, “Oh, no!” 3 
“Tm tired of the treasure hunt,” Aunt Joan ex- 
plained. “Half a million dollars may be a considerable 
amount of money, but I already have enough to live on 
and to buy all the things I want. I could use the money 
if I found the Lake Diamond and sold it, but I don’t 
really need it.” 
“If you go, I'll miss you so much.” 
“And it’s more than being tired of the hunt,” she 
went on. “I’m sick and tired of this house. Being here is 
almost like being in a fancy prison. Everyone is so 
tense.” 
“Louis Anders’ accusation about Rupert was the final 
straw, wasn’t it?” 
Aunt Joan nodded. “More than a straw—it was a 
haystack!” = 
I laughed at her comment and hoped she would laugh 
also but she only smiled. With a sudden inspiration, I 
said, “Before you make a final decision, let’s get out of 
the house awhile. We have a few hours before dusk. 
Let’s go for a drive and get some fresh air, see some- 
thing different. We can use my car.” 
Driving along the country roads was a refreshing 
change of pace. The thought occurred to me that even 
while Aunt Joan and I were traveling the winding roads, - 
someone back at the Garrett house could be discovering 
the Lake Diamond. But I didn’t care—it was a chance I 
wanted to take. I would feel lost if Aunt Joan left. : 
We went over forested hills and through green val- 
leys, crossed ancient bridges that spanned shallow rocky | 
streams and passed through two picturesque villages. 
The sun was settling lower and lower on the horizon. As i 
I began the return route to Grandmother Lillian’s house, 
Aunt Joan said suddenly, “Stop a minute,” 5 
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be 1 ied the car, pulling off onto the shoulder of the 
road. I had been so busy concentrating on the road 
ahead that I hadn’t noticed we were passing the Anders- 
es’ house. It was a two-story Tudor style with a spa- 
cious lawn scattered with evergreen trees and bordered 
by a low stone wall. Crystal Lake was visible beyond the 
house. 
- Aunt Joan was staring at the house. I could not see 
et face and couldn’t guess what she was thinking. “This 
‘is where the ape lives,” she murmured, as if thinking 
aloud. Then, with a change in tone as if speaking for my 
“benefit, she said, “I’d set his house on fire, but I think 
Td probably be doing him a favor because of the insur- 
“ance money.” She turned to look at me and her eyes 
were twinkling. 
_ I remembered that as a child, I had often walked. 
from grandmother’s house to the Anderses’ house. It 
was only a ten or fifteen minute walk through the forest, 
with no chance of becoming confused and lost in the 
woods if one simply kept the lake in view as a guideline. 
Ralph and I had sometimes gone to the Anderses’ house 
ogether, I recalled. The attraction had been not the 
house itself or anyone in it, but the low stone wall. It 
had been a childish challenge and adventure to see if we 
could walk from one end to the other without falling. 
_We had fallen sometimes but the distance had not been 
dangerous and most often we had bounced back without 
being hurt at all. The worst that we had ever experi- 
| enced were minor sprains and bruises. 

It was difficult to pull myself away from the reverie, 
‘but the minutes were ticking by and it was not fair to 
Aunt Joan to simply sit there and bask in pleasant mem- 
ories. As I slowly returned to the present and reality I 
‘said, “Since the Anderses live so close, I’m surprised 
they’re staying at Grandmother Lillian’s as guests. They 
could walk back and forth for the treasure hunt each 
(e in a few minutes, with no trouble.” Personally, in a 
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similar situation, I would have preferred the comfort 
and familiarity of my own home, at least at nights. 

“Think of the free meals they’re getting while they’re 
at Lillian’s,” Aunt Joan said nastily. “And, I think, too, _ 
they’re both so anxious to find the Lake Diamond, they | 
don’t want to waste the time walking back and forth 
from one house to the other. Did I tell you I’ve seen 
Louis roaming the house as late as one o’clock in the 
morning?” 

It surprised me to think that anyone would stay up so 
late to search for the Lake Diamond. But, immediately — 
after that thought, I wondered how Aunt Joan could 
possibly know that unless she also stayed up that late to 
search for the diamond. 

I laughed to show I did not consider it an important 
matter. “How do you know he was up that late search- 
ing for the diamond unless you were up also?” 

“Ah .. . Different reasons. I often take a short 
walk around midnight or one in the morning. The exer- 
cise and fresh air help me to sleep. I once suffered in- 
somnia and, instead of prescribing bottled pills, my doc- 
tor prescribed the exercise of a nightly walk.” Pausing 
only briefly, nodding toward the Anderses’ house, she 
abruptly changed the course of the conversation, “Did 
you know that our ape friend is in financial difficulty?” — 

“T hadn’t heard.” 

“He’s an architect. P’ve been told that his number of ~ 
clients has. been declining every year and he’s now bor- 
dering on bankruptcy.” 

“So finding the Lake Diamond and selling it for the 
money it would bring must mean a lot to him?” | : 

“Naturally,” Aunt Joan said. “After the way he treat- _ 
ed poor Rupert, I would take a great delight in finding — 
the diamond myself, merely to keep him from finding © 
it!” 

I laughed as I started the car but I knew that it was 
far from a joke. I was certain that Louis Anders had 
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a histog enemy of Aunt J oan when he treated Ru- 
© roughly. 

\s we pulled into the parking area, I noticed Ralph 
g on the marble bench beyond the garden. He was 
alone and, although I didn’t know if it was my imagina- 
tion or not, he looked lonely. The sun was setting, a 
time of day that, for me, had always seem partly beauti- 
ful i in a sad way and always lonely. 

_ Aunt Joan had left the car on the passenger side and 
was standing beside me as I looked at Ralph. She must 
ag had the same impression because she whispered, 

“He looks lonely. Why don’t you sit and talk with him 
awhile?” 
_ I nodded that I would and made my way through the 
deepening shadows of the garden. When I reached the 
bench, I said, “Mind sharing the sunset with someone?” 
fe No . ... no . have a seat and take a piece.” 
i Tt was the time of evening when the sun slowly disap- 
asl beyond the horizon and the undersides of clouds 

‘gradually change colors. We sat silently as the clouds 
slo wly progressed from delicate pink shades to deep lav- 
-enders. It would be dark in a few minutes and we would 
have to go into the house. I could not bear the silence 
a longer. I said casually, “Did you manage to extract 
the trespasser?” 

“The fisherman? Oh, yes. Grandmother Lillian was 
very pleased by the idea that the fish in her lake will 
‘once more be undisturbed. At least until the next tres- 
passer comes along.” 

- Ralph had been smoking a cigarette. He took one last 
puff and dropped it to the ground, carefully crushing it 
beneath the toe of a shoe. It was unlike him to make 
such a snide remark about Grandmother Lillian, al- 
though I had to admit she seemed to be deserving of at 
least a few such remarks. But there was something about 
his voice that told me I had been right about his being 
seh 

Bone trespasser? I remembered how someone had tak- 
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en a shot at me in the forest. Could it be the same per- 
son? “What did he look like?” I asked suddenly. “What 
sort of person was he?” 

Ralph turned to study my face. He did not speak but 
his expression clearly asked why I was concerned about 
the man’s appearance. 

“Why do I want to know?” I asked, voicing his un- 
spoken question. “If I tell you, will you promise not to 
tell anyone else?” 


“Maybe,” he jested. 
“I was walking through the forest a few days ago and 
someone took a shot at me. Or .. . at least a bullet. 


struck a tree very close to my head. I thought it was 
someone shooting at me. When I told Gene about it, he 
was sure it was only a careless hunter . . . perhaps one 
firing at a sound, rather than something he could actual- 
ly see.” . 

“This particular trespasser is strictly a fisherman. I 
talked with him awhile. He’s a retired man, seventy-five. 
I'm sure he wasn’t the one who fired the shot. He was 
such a nice old man that I felt badly about making him 
stop his fishing in Crystal Lake. I told him about Arrow- 
head Lake. It’s not far from here. and, years ago, even 
had more and larger fish than Grandmother’s private | 
lake. Anyway, why keep the business of being shot at 
such a secret?” 

“Gene said it might be best not to tell the other 
guests. He thought it would alarm them unnecessarily 
since he was convinced it was only an accident, rather 
than anything deliberate.” : 

“T see his point. It could cause a sort of panic.” He lit 
another cigarette. “I heard that while I was taking care 
of the trespasser, Aunt Joan and Louis had a disagree- 
ment. Someone said he accused her of using Rupert as a 
spy.” i 

“Yes. Isn’t that a ridiculous accusation? She was so 
upset that she was thinking about giving up the hunt and 
going home.” oe. 
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I’ve had thoughts along those lines, too,” Ralph ad- 
d. 


I recalled that Ralph had been dating a girl named 
Linda. It had been rather serious and had almost 
reached the engagement ring stage. I said, “Lonely for 
Linda?” 

_ [had intended it to be a mere teasing, but Ralph said, 
“Linda and I have parted paths. She’s engaged to anoth- 
er man, one with plenty of money. It seemed we had ev- 
erything going right for us. Except one thing—I have a 
good job but I’m not rich. The man Linda is engaged to 
now will have the money to give her everything she 
wants. I think she loved me until she realized one day 
that I simply didn’t have the financial resources to give 
her all the things she wanted in life. She has expensive 
taste.” 

- “['m sorry to hear that the two of you broke up.” 
Ralph shrugged. “I’m tired of hanging around here, 
looking for that damned diamond. But a thought keeps 
‘popping up in the back of my head. Suppose I meet an- 
other girl like Linda someday? Having half a million 
dollars in the bank would make me even handsomer 
than I am.” He laughed bitterly. I understood what he 
Meant. “So I’ve been thinking about going home and 
forgetting this whole mess here. But how often do you 
have a chance to grab half a million?” 

“Tf Linda is the type of person who gives a man’s 
money prime importance when selecting a husband, 
then you're better off not married to her. How could a 
woman like that make a good wife?” 

“I suppose you're right. Well, it’s getting dark. Let’s 
get back to the house while we still have enough light to 
see how to get there.” 

As we walked slowly back to the house, I reflected 
how each of us had a different motive for being here. 
Finding the Lake Diamond seemed to be of the utmost 
importance to Louis Anders. It did not particularly con- 
cern Aunt Joan—I think she had been enjoying the 
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social activity more than the prospect of finding the dia- 
mond. I did not really care about the diamond in an ur- 
gent way. Ralph’s desire to find the diamond was an un- 
usual one. Losing Linda must have broken his heart. I 
knew there were many women in the world who looked 
at a man’s bank account rather than himself and Linda 
must have been a woman like that. I could understand 
his reason for wanting the money the diamond would 
bring. I wondered what Gene’s motive was. Of all the 
guests at the Garrett house, he seemed the most uncon- 
cerned about the results of the treasure hunt. Why? 

A few days ago, Gene had argued with Grandmother 
Lillian and she had accused him of not keeping his part 
of the bargain. What kind of strange bargain existed be- 
tween my grandmother and the man I loved? : 

I was in my room when I heard the sound of loud 
voices from the first floor. They were not screams or 
shouts but they were definitely voices of alarm. I hurried 
down to the foyer. 

Lora Miles lay on the floor, clutching her throat. Her 

eyes were half-closed and she appeared barely con- 
scious. Her face was pale with shock. Gloria was kneel- 
ing beside her and had apparently been the one who dis- 
_covered her in the foyer. a 

Grandmother Lillian, Gene, and some others were 
gathering. I knelt beside Lora to see if I could help in 
any way. There were ugly bruises on her throat. Her 
trembling fingertips brushed against them futilely as if to 
wipe them away. 

Her voice came in weak and frightened gasps, “I was 
in the forest, looking for a clue... I heard someone 
behind me . . . he tried to strangle me!” 
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laced her on the sofa. She had begun to sob and was 

mbling violently, but when someone suggested calling 

octor, she said, “No . . . no, I'll be all right.” 

ia “Where? s Robert?” Lora asked in a nearly pleading 
tone, looking around the room for her husband. 

_ “He must be somewhere in the house, searching for 

one of the clues.” 

_ Grandmother Lillian turned to Gloria. “Find Mr. 

iles. Quickly.” 

Gloria hurried from the room and we could soon hear 

her calling, “Mr. Miles! Mr. Miles!” 

Someone moved a chair near the sofa so Lillian could 

t next to Lora. “Let me phone my doctor,” she of- 

fered. 

_ “No. I’m sure he couldn’t do anything.” She ran her 

fingers over the bruises on her throat. “It doesn’t even 
urt now. It was just such a shock. 

“Well let me get you one of those pills the doctor 

_ gave us. Would you like one?” 

_ Lora smiled her appreciation. “I suppose one would 


ee left a bottle of them,” Grandmother Lillian mur- 
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mured as.she rose from the chair. “I'll get one for you.” 
As she walked across the room I was surprised she had 
not insisted on phoning for her doctor. Could it be that 
Grandmother Lillian was concerned about the scandal 
that would result if news of an attempted murder leaked 
to the surrounding towns? Walter Chasen’s death had 
been labeled an accident. No matter how unfortunate, 
news of his death would not remain in people’s minds 
very long. On the other hand, an attempted murder .. . 

“Lora!” 

Robert came into the room and rushed to his wife’s 
side. “What happened, honey?” 

“In the forest . . . I was searching for the third clue. 
It was starting to get dark and I was about to come back 
to the house. I walked by some bushes. I heard some-_ 
thing behind me. Then I felt someone’s hands on my 
throat. He tried to strangle me to death.” ; . 

“Did you see who it was?” Robert’s face was livid 
with anger. He was holding one of Lora’s hands but his 
free hand was unconsciously clenched into a fist. 

“No. I didn’t see his face.” 

“Who did it?” Robert growled demandingly, turning 
and looking at each of us. “Who did it?” 

The question was an unthinking one, born of anger 
and frustration. As if suddenly realizing the uselessness 
of his question, he turned back to his wife. : | 

Grandmother Lillian returned with a glass of water 
and the bottle of tranquilizers. After Lora had taken 
one, she settled back on the sofa and appeared to be 
more relaxed almost immediately although the medicine 
had surely not had time enough to have an effect. I re- 
membered my mother saying that every pill had two 
halves, one physical and one psychological. : 

Lora clasped Robert’s hand and looked up at him im- 
ploringly. “Let’s go home, darling, let’s leave this awful 
place.” * 

His reaction surprised me. I expected him to agree 
immediately. Instead he hesitated before answering. The 
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jesitation was an answer in itself, an indication of his 
_ feluctance. He said, in a barely audible tone, “We need 
_ the money.” 
“Don’t you care about what happened to me?” 
“Of course I care. It won’t happen again. No one will 
_ hurt you a second time. We made our mistake by sepa- 
_ fYating. It wouldn’t have happened if I had been with 
_ you. We'll stay together from now on.” 
There were tears in Lora’s eyes. “I don’t want to be a 
part of it any more. I don’t care about the diamond, or 
_ the money. You can go on with it if you want, but ’m 
- going to stay in our room.” 
They were looking deep into each other’s eyes and I 
_ could sense their communication. They had opposing 
_ views but obviously had the type of marriage in which 
_ differences were settled quickly and easily. 
: “T think Pll go to our room now,” Lora said, slowly 
_ moving to a sitting position on the sofa. Robert helped 
__ her up and kept an arm around her waist as they left the 
- room. 
“From now on,” Rupert said. I turned and saw his 
_ cage by a chair and then noticed Aunt Joan. All my at- 
_ tention had been focused on Lora and Robert. “From 
_ how on,” Rupert muttered again. The other guests did 
not seem to notice the parrot’s words. I recognized them 
as the last part of what Robert had said to Lora, “We'll 
_ Stay together from now on.” Rupert, at times, could 
_ speak very clearly, but often he would squawk in such 
an indistinguishable way that only someone familiar 
_ with him could understand exactly what he was saying. 
Aunt Joan’s face was whiter than I had ever seen it 
before. She was unconsciously touching her throat with 
the tips of her fingers, no doubt imagining how it would 
_ feel to be strangled. “How horrible,” she said in a trem- 
ulous voice that showed all her inner emotion. “To think 
that someone actually tried to Kill her!” 
__ “Tt might not have been an actual murder attempt,” 
Gene said thoughtfully. “The person might have been 
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only trying to frighten Lora away from the forest, or to 
put it differently, to keep her from searching for clues in — 


the forest.” 


Aunt Joan turned to stare at Gene in disbelief. “Then : 


you think the person wasn’t trying to kill Lora?” 


“T have no way of being positive, but I think there is 


a strong possibility the person was only trying to fright- 
en her into discontinuing her search.” 

“You might be right about that,” Ralph said. “I don’t 
have the slightest idea who the person is, but, let’s as- 
sume it was a man. He almost strangled Lora to death. 
Almost. It seems sort of obvious that he could have 


killed her if he had wanted to. If he didn’t want to, then — | 


his purpose must have been to only frighten her.” 


Grandmother Lillian had been standing by a table 


with a collection of antique metal banks. She raised one . 


of the banks a few inches above the table and tapped it 


loudly several times on the hard wooden surface. It had — 


an odd effect. She could have spoken and caught our at- 


tention. But making the sharp noise as a judge would : 
call for silence with a gavel, she had our attention in an — 


entirely different way. It was as if it were her way to re- 
mind us all that she was in authority. 


“Someone may have only been trying to frighten : 
Lora,” Grandmother Lillian agreed. “But I want to make — 


it very clear that if there is another such incident, the 
treasure hunt will be discontinued permanently.” 
Without further comment, Grandmother Lillian left 


the room. She did not slam the door, but it was closed — 


much more loudly than usual. 


“Would she have the moral right to call off the treas- . 


ure hunt after we’ve all gone to so much trouble?” Flor- 
ence asked. 
“Every moral right,” Ralph said. 


“It’s her diamond and her treasure hunt,” ‘Gone 
agreed. “She could call a halt anytime she chooses.” — 


Something that Lora had said had been nagging part — 
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of my thoughts. It clicked. Lora had told Robert that 


___ she had been searching for the third clue. 


Of course! She had been in the forest. What other 

_ reason would she have for being there? That meant she 
‘had deciphered the clue on the ridgepole in the attic. 
- Had she found the clue on the tree? 

Aunt Joan moved to the sofa and I sat beside her. 

_ She said, “Did you notice that Robert said they needed 

_ the money? I had heard that his business was not doing 

_ well. It must be true since he wants to keep on with the 

hunt, despite Lora’s wishes.” 

___ Since the very beginning, I had looked upon the hunt 
_ for the Lake Diamond as a kind of game. I had assumed 
_ that everyone else was participating because of the luxu- 
_ fies that the Lake Diamond could purchase. Now, at 

last, it penetrated. The treasure hunt was much more 
_ than a game for some of us. For Robert Miles and some 
_ of the others, it must signify a hope for survival. 
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Tt was ten in the evening when Florence Anders yawned 


and said she was going to bed. She, Aunt Joan, Grand- . 


mother Lillian, and I had been sitting in the living room 
and talking. For a change we had been having an ordi- 
nary, female chat. It had been a relief, at least for 
awhile, to forget the Lake Diamond and the treasure 
hunt altogether. 


Lora and Robert Miles were in their room. Ralph — 


persuaded Gene and Louis to shoot some pool with him 
in the den. Ralph enjoyed pool and the den had always 


fascinated him. Each of Lillian’s husbands had kept the — 


same room as his private room, each adding personal 
touches. I had been there only a few times—TI could 


vaguely remember knotty pine walls, a large pool table, © 


leather chairs, and some large fish mounted on the walls. 


“Saturday is Ralph’s birthday,” Aunt Joan said. “Did _ 


you remember?” 
“I didn’t forget,” Grandmother Lillian said. “I’ve 


been thinking about it, and I think I might have a gift _ 


that will please him.” She turned to look at me. “Alana, 


do you remember the silver schooner we used to keep 
on the mantel?” 


I nodded that I did. It had been a beautiful replica of 
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a E pooner in full sail. Ralph had always admired it, and 

once, when we were children, Grandmother Lillian had 
_ scolded him for playing with it. 

_ “That should surprise him,” Grandmother Lillian said 
with satisfaction. “He liked it so much when he was a 
little boy. He may have forgotten about it. I took it off 
the mantel some years ago and stored it in the attic, 
Alana, will you please get it for me? This is a good op- 
_ portunity, while the men are in the den.” 

She went across the room, opened a drawer in the 
desk and removed a key. Handing it to me, she ex- 
plained, “It’s in a blue box in the brown trunk with the 

_ brass hinges.” 

___ I took the key and went up the north stairs to the at- 
tic. When I opened the door to the middle room, I was 
pally startled. Gloria and Louis Anders were sitting on 
one of the trunks locked in a passionate embrace. The 
door had opened silently. Gloria saw me but Louis was 
- facing the opposite direction. For a moment I was so 
- startled that I could not move, but then I quietly closed 

a the door and went down the stairs. 

What could I do? Grandmother Lillian would be ex- 
- pecting me to return in a few minutes, yet I did not want 

_ to tell her the reason for the delay. Filled with indeci- 
sion, I finally went to the den where I found Gene and 
Ralph shooting a game of pool. 

_ “Ah,” Gene said, smiling as he saw me, “At 
last . . . aspectator.” 

_ “Who’s winning?” 

Gene nodded sadly. “I'm glad we’re not playing for 
money!” 

I settled in one of the leather chairs. Gene and Ralph 
were both so engrossed in their games that they seemed 
to even forget that I was there. A half hour later I re- 
turned to the middle attic room. No one was there. I un- 
locked the padlock on the trunk and searched through 
_the contents until I found the blue box. When I returned 
to the living room and gave the box to Grandmother 
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Lillian, I fully expected her to ask why it had taken so 


long. Luckily, she and Aunt Joan had been so involved 


in conversation that neither had noticed my rather 


lengthy absence. 


Grandmother Lillian opened the box and removed 


the silver schooner that had been carefully packed with 
tissue paper. 

“That will make a nice gift,” Aunt Joan said. 

“It belonged to my first husband,” Lillian explained 
with a faint smile. “My second husband didn’t mind it 
being on the mantel, but, for some reason, its presence 
bothered my third husband.” She laughed and it was 


one of the few times I had ever heard her actually laugh. — 
“Tt either reminded him of my first husband or else he — 


thought it reminded me. I was never sure what his reason 
was, but he asked me to take it down from the mantel.” 
The three of us spent another hour or so together, but 


I was not an active participant in the conversation. My — 


mind was still filled with the image of Gloria and Louis 


Anders’ passionate embrace. I was well aware that hus- : 
bands occasionally stray, but it was the first time I had — 


ever blundered onto such an affair! 

It was almost midnight when I heard the light knock 
on my bedroom door. 

“Come in.” 

I had expected Aunt Joan or Grandmother Lillian. I 


was genuinely surprised to find my caller was Gloria. — 


She was still wearing her maid’s uniform, despite the 
fact that it was well past her working hours. I had been 
sitting in bed, reading a book. I placed the book aside as 
Gloria came in and closed the door. 

“I’m sorry to bother you,” Gloria said. “But I saw 


your light was still on. I was wondering if we could talk 
a few minutes.” 


“Certainly.” 
I could see that she was nervous. Besides the expres- 
sion on her face, her hands were trembling as she re- 
moved a pack of cigarettes from her uniform pocket. 
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‘Do you mind if I smoke?” 
_ “No. Of course not. 
~ “Do you want one?” 

_ For some reason, this reminded me of the time that 
Bene had offered me a cigarette at the cookout. I nod- 
ded that I would take one and she lit it for me. Since it 
seemed that her visit would last a few minutes instead of a 
few seconds, I turned the dresser chair around so that 
‘she could sit on it. “Have a seat.” 

“Thank you.’ 

_ As she sat on the chair and crossed her legs, I once 
more admired them and remembered how all male eyes 
had a way of turning in her direction whenever she was 
‘present. 

__ “Maybe I shouldn’t have come here to talk to you 
like this,” Gloria said nervously as she puffed on her 
ete. “T couldn’t quite decide.” 

_ So, she was partially disturbed because she wasn’t 
sure she was doing the right thing by talking to me. 

_ “You saw us in the attic,” she blurted suddenly. “I 
Rioveht both the doors were locked.” 

_ So that was why they had chosen the middle attic 
toom for their rendezvous. The doors in the attic were 
all equipped with the old-fashioned square mechanism 
that would ordinarily lock by use of a small lever at the 
top. She and Louis Anders must have felt very secure, 
thinking they were in a locked room far away from the 
main section of the house. ‘ 

_ “The locks on the attic doors have not worked for 
years,” I explained. “When I was about six or seven, 
one of my cousins and I were playing ball. He acciden- 
tally threw the ball right through one of the French 
doors and shattered it into a million pieces. My cousin 
was only eight or nine, and so frightened of being pun- 
ished by my grandfather that he ran up to the attic and 
tocked himself in the middle attic room. No one could 
find the keys. My grandfather took one of the doors off 
the hinges and then, afraid that the same thing might 
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happen again, or that someone might accidentally lock | 
himself inthe attic, he fixed the locks so they would not 


work properly.” 


My cousin breaking the French door and hiding in : 


the attic was a distant but clear memory, an incident I 


had not thought about for many years. G 


“Oh.” Gloria’s eyes widened and her cheeks red- 


dened. “Then anyone at anytime could have...” 
She did not finish the sentence but, as our eyes met, ‘ 
we understood each other. She was shocked by the © 


thought that someone could have blundered into the ~ 
room while they were more passionately engaged than 


they had been when I had happened along. Apparently — 
Gloria and Louis had had more than one meeting. I 
wondered how long the affair had been going on. Two — 
days? Three days? Unless Louis Anders had known 


Gloria previously, he must have been a fast worker be- 


3 


cause he had only been in the house three or four days. — 

I could not think of anything to say to her at the mo- 
ment. Glancing nervously around the room, she puffed — 
on her cigarette and then flicked the ashes into the tray — 


on the dresser. 


“Well, I wanted to talk to you and explain. It hap- 
pened more or less by chance. He and his wife have — 
been thinking abour hiring a maid. Maids are very — 
scarce these days. He wanted to talk to me in private — 


about the possibility of my quitting Mrs. Garrett and 


working for him. We tried to keep our meetings secret 
because he was sure Mrs. Garrett would guess his inten- — 
tions if she saw the two of us talking together.” She 


want to make himself unwelcome by being caught trying 
to steal one of the servants.” 

“T can understand that.” 

Gloria shrugged her shoulders in a quick yet delicate 
way. “And during our talks, we became . . ..” She 


lowered her eyes and then glanced across the room, 


“You know how it is. We became better and better ac- 
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laughed softly. “Since he’s a guest in the house, he didn’t 
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nted. You may not believe it, but we fell in love. 
told me that he loves me, and I know I love him. I 
k he’s having marital difficulties, but I’m not sure. 
eems reluctant to admit it.” 

_ I inhaled on the cigarette Gloria had given me and 
_foticed that she was surreptitiously studying me to see 
how I was taking in all the information. I smiled to give 
the indication that I was either believing what she was 
ying or at least receiving it in a friendly manner. 

. “There’ s one thing I have to know,” she said. “Are 


i ny almost answered quickly and automatically, but 
tl en I realized I was in a slight bargaining position. 
There were certain bits of information that I wanted to 
know. Why not gain them before I gave my answer? 
_ “Did Mr. Anders see me at the door?” I asked. 

“No. 99 

4 od you tell him that I saw the two of you togeth- . 


2 No.” Her face was reddening again. “I didn’t want 
disturb him. I mean, I didn’t want to spoil the mood. 
. well, I saw you close the door right away and I 
be you wouldn’t come back to the attic until some 
e had passed.” 
~ “Do you know where the Lake Diamond is?” 
-Gloria’s eyes widened as I asked the question. It sur- 
Prised me as much as it surprised her—it had clicked in 
my mind only a split-second before I uttered it, and I 
hhad asked it not automatically, but after the briefest of 
considerations. 

__ “No. I don’t know where it is.’ 

__ The thought had occurred to me that pees Louis 
Anders thought Gloria knew where the diamond was. If 
he thought that, then he might have been unscrupulous 
ough to have an affair with her and pretend to be in 
love with her, solely to learn the diamond’s location. 
didn’t think you did,” I said with a smile. “And I 
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wouldn’t have asked you ro reveal its location to me. I 
was merely curious about whether you know.” : 
“Thelma and Arnold have told me that they don’t — 
know where the diamond is hidden, either,” Gloria said — 
rapidly. “Arnold planted the clues for Mrs. Garrett, © 
but . . . well, she didn’t tell him where the diamond ~ 
was. Both Thelma and Arnold say they haven’t even — 
tried to understand the clues.” 
I could easily understand why Thelma and Arnold — 
would not concern themselves with the meaning of the © 
clues. Since they were not taking part in the treasure 
hunt, there would be no reason at all for them to learn 
the Lake Diamond’s location. 
“Are you going to tell Mr. Anders’ wife?” Gloria” 
asked again. : 
“No.” I did my best not to sound condescending, be- — 
cause I certainly did not feel that way. I said, “’'m nota — 
troublemaker, nor a meddler, nor a gossiper.” ; 
“Thank you.” Gloria sighed with relief. I imagined © 
that she thought, if I had told anyone, the news would — 
have eventually reached Grandmother Lillian and re- — 
sulted in her dismissal. 4 
She finished her cigarette and stubbed it out in the — 
ashtray on the dresser. She rose as if about to leave. — 
“May I ask you a personal question, Gloria?” 
“Tf it’s not too personal.” She laughed softly, obvious- — 
ly relieved by my attitude. 
“It’s just a matter of curiosity.” Did I have the right 
to ask? Not bothering to analyze the propriety, I 
plunged, “Why does a girl as young and attractive as 
yourself work as a maid?” ; 
I could tell by her reaction that the question did not 
surprise her. “Others have asked me the same thing. — 
Well, to be honest, I attended college for awhile but I 
was very foolish and didn’t prepare myself to earn a liv- 
ing. I didn’t even learn shorthand and typing. So, Pve — 
never been able to get a job as a secretary. One of my 
friends worked as a maid and eventually married the son - 
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e family she worked for. It was a fairly wealthy _ 
y, and she’s very happy now. So, I didn’t want to 
find a job as a waitress or a file clerk. My parents 
rather poor. I wanted the opportunity to meet men 
a higher income bracket. It had worked for my 
riend, and J thought it might work for me. I came here 
0 work for Mrs. Garrett for the experience and, I hope, 
‘ood recommendation if I decide to work somewhere 
> someday.” 
“Tm sorry,” I said. “Maybe I shouldn’t have asked. It 
yas a rather personal question.” 
_ “That’s all right. I can understand why you were cu- 
ous.” She glanced at the clock on the bureau. “It’s late. 
hould get out of here so you can get some sleep.” She 
iled and said simply, “Thanks.” 
_ After Gloria had left and I had turned out the lights, 
tling down for a night’s rest, I found it a little difficult 
urn off my speculations. 
I could understand Gloria’s motivations for working 
a maid. There were some well-known cases where 
dowers and sons in wealthy families had married 
‘Maids. But did Gloria really believe that the Anders 
matriage was headed for disaster? Did she hope to 
omeday marry Louis Anders? And what about Louis’ 
notives? Had he deliberately given the impression that 
his marriage was an unhappy one? Gloria was an ex- 
tremely attractive girl. He could have given some false 
ints to become better acquainted with her... . 
My speculations faded away, gradually subsided, and 
ed in the darkness and timelessness of sleep. 


Aunt Joan was not at breakfast the next morning. I 
decided she must have slept late and would probably 
lave breakfast in the kitchen, as I had done on some oc- 
ions. Most of the guests seemed in a much lighter 
od, with the exception of Lora who was very quiet 
—understandably so, considering her experience. But, 
Ni tching the other guests and their more relaxed man- 
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ner, I began to wonder if even something as fabulous as — 
the Lake Diamond could lose some of its appeal with © 
the passing of time. No one seemed in a rush to resume ~ 
the search that morning, and there was even some cas- — 
ual talk about the weather, sports, and politics. The sub- 
ject of the Lake Diamond entered the conversation only 
once when Louis Anders laughed suddenly and turned 

to Grandmother Lillian. 

“J just had a strange thought,” he said to explain his — 
outburst of laughter. “Suppose one of us followed all the — 
clues to the Lake Diamond, and found it, and removed ~ 
it. But, suppose just for the fun of it, he didn’t tell any- — 
one, and let all the others keep on following the clues 
and searching? Would that be breaking any of the treas- 
ure hunt regulations?” : 

“That might not be breaking any of the regulations,” 
Lillian said coldly, “but there would be no point to it 
and, personally, I do not find the idea amusing.” 

After breakfast, I went to Aunt Joan’s room and 
knocked. There was no answer. Assuming she might be ~ 
in the kitchen, I went there and found only Thelma and © 
Arnold, Thelma was washing some dishes at the sink — 
while Arnold sat at the table by the window, smoking 
his pipe. Both glanced in my direction as I entered the — 
room. Thelma seemed her usual cheerful self as she said © 
good morning but I noticed that Arnold appeared to be : 
in a bad mood. : 

“Care for a cup of coffee?” Thelma asked. 

“If it’s free,” I quipped. : 

“Half price since you’re a member of the family,” 
Thelma retorted. “Have a seat.” “s 

I sat at the table opposite Arnold who acknowledged © 
my presence with a brief nod of his head and then con- 
tinued to stare out the kitchen window as he puffed on 
his pipe. I noticed that it was an extremely foggy morn- 
ing. I wondered if the fog had upset him because it had : 
ruined his plans to do some outside work early in the 
morning, 
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Ey ‘Thelma set the coffee before me and stood by the ta- 
‘ble a few moments with her hands on her hips, glancing 
back and forth between Arnold and me. 

_ “If he appears grumpy and uncommunicative, it’s be- 
‘eausé of something that happened yesterday. Why don’t 
you tell Alana about it, Arnold?” 

__ He glanced at me over the bowl of his pipe and 
shrugged his shoulders, as if deciding that I might as 
_well know the truth. “One of the guests tried to bribe 
me,” he said. 
_ “Bribe you?” For a moment I could not understand 
_ What he meant. 
_ “Into telling him the location of the diamond.” 
- “Oh. 99 
* “TI don’t like that kind of nine, ” Arnold explained 
bitterly. “To. me it’s like stealing . . . worse than steal- 
ing in a way.” 
_ “Whatever gave him the idea that you knew where 
the diamond is hidden?” As soon as I asked the ques- 
_ tion, I remembered how Gene and I had speculated that 
“Arnold must have planted most of the clues, concluding 
that he probably planted the clues without knowing the 
diamond’s location. 
~ “IT don’t know,” Arnold said. “And I don’t care where 
the damned thing is. I haven’t even tried to figure out 
What the puzzle means.” 
Thelma sat at the table with us. Her eyes were filled 
‘with what might be called a mischievous twinkle. “I 
haven’t deliberately tried to solve the puzzle, but I have a 
hunch about where the diamond is.” 
_ “Maybe we ought to drop the subject,” Arnold said, 
glancing quickly at his wife. I agreed. As one of the 
guests and treasure hunters, it was not quite ethical for 
them to discuss the Lake Diamond in my presence. I felt 
fairly sure that Thelma had probably guessed exactly 
where the diamond was hidden. 
_ “Have you seen Aunt Joan this morning?” I asked, 
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remembering my original purpose for coming to the 
kitchen. 

Thelma frowned. “No. She didn’t have breakfast in 
the dining room, either. She must be sleeping late.” 

After awhile I went back to Aunt Joan’s room and” 
knocked on the door. When there was no answer, I be- — 
gan to think that she might be ill. I am not usually an 
alarmist but I had the thought that it would be terrible if 
she were lying in bed, too ill to call for help and even too 
weak to answer a knock on the door. 

Knocking one more time and then opening the door, I 
saw that she was not in the room. Rupert was gone also. 

I searched the whole house—the studio, the living 
room, the dining room, the attic, the cellar. A coldness 
seemed to creep through me more intensely with each 
passing minute and each time I entered a room to find © 
that Aunt Joan was not there. 

In desperation, I went to Gene’s room and knocked — 
on the door. As soon as he opened it, I blurted, almost © 
tearfully, “Gene, I’ve been everywhere trying to find © 
Aunt Joan. She isn’t anywhere in the house. ’m afraid © 
something has happened to her.” ‘ 
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aybe she went for a walk,” Gene suggested. “You 
her about the clue in the forest, didn’t you? She 
light have gone there to take a look at it herself.” 
I don’t think she would have gone anywhere in this 
» I said. “The visibility is so poor you could barely 
ove around.” 
Gene glanced out his bedroom window. “I see what 
mean. I hadn’t really noticed how thick it is.” He 
fas wearing a robe. I couldn’t help looking past his 
oulder and seeing the opened book on the bed. He 
id been relaxing, reading. I was mildly surprised that 
> Was not spending the morning searching for the Lake 
iamond as all the other guests must be. No one had 
‘old me about Gene’s financial status. Why was he so 
“unconcerned about the treasure hunt? Did he have so 
uch money or come from such a wealthy family that 
@ million dollars was of little importance to him? 


me more search if the house itself, occasionally 
1g someone we met, as casually as we could, if they 
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had seen’ Aunt Joan. At last Gene was also convinced 
that she was nowhere in the house and we went outside. : 
The fog was fading away with the growing sunlight 
but it was still so thick that objects were dim and shad- 
owy. We stood only a few yards away from the statue in 
the garden, and I could barely distinguish its general 
shape. It was a silent world, as if the fog had shrouded 
sound as well as visibility. As we paused, standing side 
by side near the garden, I could feel there was not even 
a faint breeze. 
And, from somewhere in the eerie mass of fog, a faint 
voice came to our ears, “Very mysterious.” : 
“Rupert!” It was Rupert! 
Gene slowly turned his head, listening intently. 
“Very mysterious.” 
“Sounds as if it’s coming from the dock.” Gene took 
my hand and we moved slowly through the fog toward 
the dock. a. 
When we reached the first pilings, I could not restrain 
myself any longer. I called in a loud voice, “Aunt 
Joan?” : 
There was no answer. My words seemed to die in the. 
fog. If Aunt Joan was on the dock, why didn’t she an- 
swer? : 
Gene’s grip tightened on my hand. “Be careful,” he 
warned. The fog was so thick that we could not see the 
end of the dock and even the sides were barely distin- 
guishable. We began walking out onto the wooden 
planking, our footsteps echoing hollowly. After what 
seemed a distance of miles, we could see Rupert’s cage 
at the very end of the dock. ; 
“Aunt Joan?” But it was foolish to call to her. We 
had traveled the entire length of the dock and she was | 
not there. I picked up the cage and held it while Gene 
went to each side and looked down at the small boats, 
The fog was slowly dissipating. Gene came to where I 
stood and touched my arm. “Take Rupert back to the 
house,” he said. “Find Arnold and tell him I need him 
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Out here. Be careful when you walk back. The fog is lift- 
ing. You shouldn’t have any trouble, but watch your 
step.” 
_ Istarted to ask why he needed Arnold, but there was 
‘something strange about his voice that kept me from 
asking. I nodded that I would do as he asked and went 
back to the house, my mind filled with questions. 
Why had Aunt Joan left Rupert on the dock? She had 
always carried him everywhere with her, except recent- 
ly, she hadn’t taken him into the dining room during 
meals. Why did Gene need Arnold’s help? For what? 
Had Aunt Joan gone somewhere in one of the boats? 
I must have been dazed, moving mechanically, lost in 
_ the plague of answerless questions. I suddenly found 
myself standing in the kitchen doorway. 
_ Thelma and Arnold were sitting at the table. “Gene 
Said to tell you he needs your help on the dock,” I said 
as I looked at Arnold. 
__ He frowned, staring first at me and then at the cage I 
carried. 
_ “One of the boats must be loose,” Thelma said. Her 
eyes widened suddenly as if with understanding. She 
“seemed about to say something else, but then she bit her 
lower lip as if to hold back the words and watched si- 
Tently as Arnold rose and left the kitchen. 
_ I sat in the chair that Arnold had been sitting in, 
placing Rupert’s cage on the end of the table near the 
window. My arm felt strangely tense from having car- 
ried the cage, yet it was not a heavy cage. 
Thelma poured a cup of coffee and placed it before 
me. 
_ I don’t know how long I sat there with Thelma. Later 
I could not remember if we spoke to each other while 
We waited. During the following days I could only re- 
member sitting at the table and watching Rupert flutter- 
ing restlessly in his cage. 
Finally, Arnold appeared in the kitchen doorway. 
Thelma went to him and he took her by the arm. For 
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long minutes I was alone in the kitchen. When Thelma 
returned and sat in her chair again, there were tears in 
her eyes. She took one of my hands and held it with 
both of hers. Her grip was so tight it was painful. 

“Alana... there’s been an accident. Aunt Joan . 

And, suddenly, I knew the truth. I hadn’t bee ‘te 
face it before. It had been too horrible to comprehend. 
Something i in my mind had made me hide it. Now, look- 
ing at the tears in Thelma’s eyes, I understood every- 
thing. I knew what Gene had seen when he looked over 
the edge of the dock, and I knew why he had sent me 
back to the house to = Arnold. 

“Aunt Joan is . . . ” I could feel the tears bursting 
in my eyes and running down my cheeks. The horrible 
words wouldn’t come to my lips, but they kept echo 
in my mind, “Aunt Joan is dead.” 

She had drowned in the lake. Gene had seen her bodys 
floating in the cold water. She must have stepped off the - 
edge of the dock, it had been so foggy this morning. 

But, moments later all thought was impossible. I bur- 
ied my face in my hands. They were wet with my tears — 
as I felt something break deep within me. 
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The following days were like a misty and endless night- 
Mare. At first I was so upset that I cried constantly and 
uncontrollably. No one’s efforts to comfort me was 
effective, and my condition became so serious that 
Grandmother Lillian called her doctor. When he visited 
‘me, I was firm on the point that, if he prescribed a tran- 
quilizer, I did not want one as strong as the one he had 
distributed after Walter Chasen’s accident. 

The medication that he prescribed for me to take 
three times a day did not seem as strong, but it did have 
the effect of making me constantly drowsy and so re- 
Taxed that the world was a dream-like place in which the 
images of people came and went in an almost unreal way. I 
slept often. I felt relaxed physically, but nothing could 
€ase the pain in my heart. I had coaxed Aunt Joan into 
‘staying at the house. She had wanted to leave and yet, I 
had gently exerted pressure for her to remain. If I had 
not interfered with her decision, she would still be 
alive. I would never be able to forget that. 

Although filled with a deep personal pain, I was still 
aware of the grief of the others. Grandmother Lillian 
and Ralph were deeply hurt by the sudden and unex- 
pected loss. I could see that Gene and the others were 
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shocked and depressed although they had not known ; 
Aunt Joan very long. She had been eccentric in ways 
but had radiated a kind of irresistible warmth. ‘ 


There was a point during the journey from the ceme- 
tery that was very much like awakening from a horrible 
dream. I could remember the funeral and standing by 
Aunt Joan’s grave. I still felt the terrible loss, but the 
dream-like quality of my surroundings subsided until the — 
world felt once more tangible and real, I could not de- 
cide if it was an emotional adjustment to Aunt Joan’s~ 
death, or a fading effect of the tranquilizer, or a combi-— 
nation of both. It did not matter. I was still saddened, — 
but the world seemed to shift into focus once more. 

We were on one of the winding roads that led toward - 
Crystal Lake. Gene was driving and Ralph sat on my 
right. Occasionally, glancing over my shoulder, I could - ; 
see the other cars. The Anderses’ car was immediately — 
behind our own, followed by Lora and Robert Miles, ~ 
_ Grandmother Lillian, Thelma, and Arnold were in the ; 
car that led the procession. Gene drove in such a way 
that sometimes we saw Amold’s car and sometimes it” 
was out of sight, beyond the curves in the road. He was 

a skillful driver. It was a minor point, but I was glad he 
did not try to keep Arnold’s car constantly in view. a 

“Another accident,” Ralph said. The words were star= 
tling, in a way, as they broke a rather lengthy silence 
during which each of us had been lost in our own thoughts. 
Ralph’s voice was tinged with bitterness. “I think Sheriff _ 
Wheeler prefers to label everything accidental. Then he 
doesn’t have to make a big investigation. He just goes 
back to his office and props his feet up on his desk 
again.” : 

I could remember talking with Sheriff Wheeler and 
answering his questions. I had told him how Aunt Joan ~ 
had said she was accustomed to taking nightly walks to 
help her sleep. The sheriff and many of the others had - 
assumed that Aunt Joan had taken a walk along the 
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dock at night and, accidentally, fallen into the water. 
__ Judging from Ralph’s tone, I knew he must be think- 
ing the same way that I was. Aunt Joan could not swim. 

Everyone in the family had known that for years. 
Grandmother Lillian’s last husband had owned a size- 
able boat and had often taken members of the family on 
Cruises around the lake. I had been very young at the 
time, but it was one of those things that a person always 

- remembers. Aunt Joan had never gone on the cruises, 

Her explanation had been that she could not swim. Al- 
though I was young, it had been easy for me to sense 
that Aunt Joan was actually afraid of the water. Ralph 
must have sensed it also. 

_ Thad never seen Aunt Joan walk along the dock. It 
was hard to believe she would have walked out on the 
dock at night, and, not knowing how to swim, been 
careless enough to fall into the water- 

_ “Do you think it was more than an accident?” Gene 
asked, answering Ralph’s comments. 

_ “TI have no way of being positive, of course, but I 
think there’s a strong possibility. Aunt Joan didn’t know 
‘how to swim. She was actually afraid of the water. It 
_ doesn’t seem likely that she would walk along a dock at 
night. But there is no evidence one way or the other. 
_ What riles me is the way Sheriff Wheeler is so damned 
Quick to label everything an ‘accident.’ ” 

_ “TY know what you mean,” Gene said. “He does fast 
work. He walks around, asks a few questions, and then 
Vanishes.” 

“Sometimes I think we should all agree to discontinue 
the treasure hunt,” Ralph said. “I’m not superstitious, 
but it’s as if the diamond were cursed. Remember the 
Hope Diamond? Everyone who owned it suffered a mis- 
fortune of one sort or another. Now, as we’re searching 
for the Lake Diamond, we’re having one misfortune af- 
ter another. Two deaths, Lora Miles strangled ... ” 

“I don’t believe in curses,” Gene said. “I think there 
are sometimes coincidences. By the law of averages, 
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sometimes a person or object is bound to be plagued by ~ 
a stream of misfortunes.” : 

“Call it whatever you want,” Ralph said. “Law of av- — 
erages, a streak of coincidences. Does it make any dif- — 
ference? It'd still have the same effect as a curse, 
wouldn’t it?” ; 

“No. A curse is supposed to be a permanent fixation. ; 
A streak of bad luck would end sooner or later.” 

Sitting in the middle with Gene on my left and Ralph — 
on my right, I had listened to the conversation without — 
participating. Both Gene and Ralph were slowly raising — 
their voices in disagreement. I knew it would never grow — 
to a full-blown argument, but I thought it might be best — 
to end the friction before it grew any worse. One of the — 
best ways would be to change the subject. It would be — 
difficult to avoid discussing one aspect or another of our © 
situation, but at least we could drop the subject of curses. _ 

I said, “That’s a good idea, Ralph. I’m surprised — 
Grandmother Lillian hasn’t stopped the treasure hunt — 
since there have been two deaths. But none of us are ob= — 
ligated to stay at the Garrett house and search for the — 
Lake Diamond. If we all agreed, we could stop the — 
whole matter.” The more I thought about it, the more I _ 
liked the idea. Because of Aunt Joan’s death, I knew the — 
Garrett house would depress me. I wondered if I would — 
be able to stand the strain of the constant reminders in — 
the house—the familiar objects and rooms that would — 
always remind me of Aunt Joan. 4 

“Tt wouldn’t work,” Gene said flatly. 

“Why not?” 

“T think you have to take the situation apart and ana- 
lyze it piece by piece, or, you might say, person by per- 
son. The Anderses are giving up the search. They’re 
going home.” 

“They’re not going to keep on with the treasure | 
hunt?” I asked in genuine surprise. 

“Didn’t you hear about that?” Ralph asked 
“Oh... I guess it happened yesterday afternoon 
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while you were taking your nap. Florence told Louis in 


_ plain and simple language that she wanted to go home 
immediately after the funeral and, he, also, had better 
_ give up the treasure hunt and come home with her, or 
_ else look for a new wife.” 
__ As strong as that? And, suddenly, I remembered Glo- 
tia. Did Florence have a suspicion or knowledge about 
her husband? If so, she would have had a double reason 
- for wanting to give up the hunt and leave. The atmo- 
sphere of the house would be extremely depressing now 
that Aunt Joan had died also, and, persuading her hus- 
_ band to end the hunt would remove him from the area 
_of the beautiful maid. 
_ “They'll stop at their house on the way back,” Gene 
_ said. “I mean, they’re all packed and won’t return to 
Lillian’s when the rest of us do. Anyway, to continue, 
the Anderses have given up, but that still leaves five oth- 
ers. The three of us might agree to give up the search 
for the diamond, but I’m sure Robert Miles would never 
“agree. He needs the money too badly. It’s general 
_ knowledge that his business is floundering and needs a 
financial boost. Someone nearly strangling his wife to 
death didn’t discourage him, so I’m sure he wouldn’t be 
a part of a mutual agreement to just drop the whole 
thing. I'll bet, if the three of us went home today, he’d 
keep right on looking for the Lake Diamond and even- 
tually find it.” 
_ Thinking about what Gene had said, I found myself 
‘agreeing with each point. Robert Miles must need the 
money desperately. Why else would he stay on after his 
‘wife had been nearly killed and had even asked that 
they leave? 

If he needed the money so desperately, could he be 
‘the one who killed Aunt Joan? It didn’t seem possible 
that anyone could have murdered such a sweet and 
harmless person, but then it seemed equally unlikely 
that Aunt Joan could have drowned accidentally. 

_ “I suppose you’re right,” Ralph admitted reluctantly. 
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We drove on in silence a mile or two. I wondered why — 
Grandmother Lillian had not decided to-stop the treas- — 
ure hunt, especially after Aunt Joan’s death. Did she) , 
feel obligated to let it continue since some of us had ~ 
come such a distance and already spent so much time — 
and effort? et 
“Do you think the two of you could persuade Lillian — 
to call a halt to the treasure hunt?” Gene asked. ae 
He had spoken quietly and carefully, as if he had 
been giving the suggestion a lot of consideration. The ~ 
idea surprised me. Perhaps, in a way, it was more than — 
surprising. Unthinkable might be a better description. 13 
had never in my whole life persuaded Grandmother — 
Lillian to do anything. She was such a strong-minded per- 
son that I could not recall anyone having ever persuaded — 
her to do anything. E 
“I don’t know,” Ralph said. 
“You’re the only two relatives left in the hunt,” Gene — 
explained, “and I’m sure you're the only ones who ; 
would have any real influence on her decision. She — 
wouldn’t have any reason to listen to my suggestion. 
Robert Miles wouldn’t want to lose a chance at the 
money, so you two are the only ones who could possibly 
persuade her.” 
Ralph and I looked at each other. He was searching 
my expression to see how I felt and, meanwhile, Icould — 
see a growing determination in his attitude. Looking di- — 
rectly into my eyes, he said, “I'll be willing to try if — 
you'll help, Alana.” 
I bit my lower lip. “I don’t think I would be much 
help. I’ve never had much influence on Grandmother 
Lillian.” FS 
“Just come with me when I talk to her. If you can — 
think of anything to say, fine. If you can’t, P’'ll feel better 
not facing her alone.” 
After driving several more minutes, we reached the 
Anderses’ house and Gene slowed the car as he studied — 
the house and surrounding lawns. I felt a strange mix- 
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of emotions as I watched the low stone fence glide — 
The fence still reminded me of happy childhood 
ys, but this was also one of the last places where I had 
een with Aunt Joan, and it was a very strong reminder 

lat she was gone forever now. The old pleasant memo- 

Ties mingled with the newer and sadder memories in a 
‘Tare way that made my heart ache. 

_ “There they go.” 

Gene was watching the rear-view mirror as he spoke. 
ed and, glancing quickly over my shoulder, saw 
Anderses’ car turn into the driveway. 

From that point, the drive to the Garrett house was 
ly a few minutes. As I tried to shrug aside, at least 
artially, the sadness that had filled me during the past 
days, I found myself dreading the coming days. Two 
had died and a third had nearly died. I had felt someone 
tching me when I went to the attic. No matter how 
rd I tried, I could not look forward to the future with 
eerfulness and anticipation. It loomed ahead as shad- 
, mysterious, and ominous. “The future is inescapa- 
ie,” I had written in one of my books. 

Yes, in a general way, the future is inescapable. 
ut,” I thought, “you are in control of your own desti- 
. You could leave the Garrett house tomorrow and no 
would be able to stop you.” 

Should I? 

_ And then, as Gene parked in the area by the a 
as he came around to the passenger side to help me 
om the car, as I felt the touch of his hand, I knew J 
uld not leave the Garrett house. Not now. No matter 
how great the consequences or dangers. If I left now, I 
would never see Gene again. I could not bear the 
thought of not being near him. 


It was after dinner when Ralph and I decided to ap- 
ch Lillian. She was alone in the studio, sitting quiet- 
‘There was subtle changes in her appearance. I could 
| that the loss of her sister had hurt her as deeply as 
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anyone else, and she looked much older, as if the sad- 
ness of the past few days had added years toher. _ 

Ralph moved two chairs so we could sit next to her. I 
felt nervous and, somehow, even before Ralph began to — 
speak, I knew she would not accept the suggestion. 

“Grandmother . . . several of us have been discuss- 
ing the treasure hunt and everything that’s happened. 
Well, we thought we would ask you if...” He 
stopped and gestured helplessly. “We think it might be 
best if the hunt were discontinued.” : 

Lillian did not answer, but she turned to look directly 
at Ralph and her nearly incredulous expression asked - 
why. 4g 
“Two people have died, a third was almost killed. Its 
as if the Lake Diamond is cursed. ’'m afraid, personally, - 
if we go on with the search, someone else may be killed - 
or hurt.” i 

“How do you feel about this matter?” Grandmother : 
Lillian asked sharply as she turned tolook atme. 

I almost withered beneath her strong and steady gaze. 
Wanting to help Ralph as much as possible, I said, “I 
agree with Ralph. I think the treasure hunt should bes 
discontinued. I’m afraid if we go on with it, there will ber 
more trouble.” 

“I think the diamond is cursed,” Ralph contiimedil 
being more affirmative in the expression of his thoughts. — 
“T feel sure, if we stay here and keep on searching for 10 
we'll be plagued by one trouble after another.” 

“Nonsense,” Lillian said. “There is no such thing as a 
‘curse.’ The idea of a curse is one started by ignorant 
peasants in the dark ages. P’ve had the Lake Diamond in 
this house for many years and it hasn’t brought anyou® 
bad luck.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t the diamond itself. Perhaps it’s the 
search for the Lake Diamond that is cursed.” 

“Nonsense. Worse than that, it borders on childicld 
rubbish. I’m surprised at you, Ralph. I thought you were 
too mature to believe in witches and goblins.” 
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“Two people have died,” Ralph insisted. 
_ “Five men were killed when they built the dam across 
the Tangier River,” Grandmother Lillian said with some 
temper and heat. It was as if the disagreement was wip- 
‘ing away her despondency and filling her with life again. 
“They were accidents. Mr. Chasen fell from the attic 
and Aunt Joan fell into the lake. The death of the five 
-mnen who were building the Tangier River dam was by 
accident. If one wanted to be superstitious, he could 
have said that the Tangier River was cursed or that the 
dam itself was cursed. Curses are nonsense!” 
_ I was sorry to see that Ralph was losing his case. He 
said weakly, “We were afraid there might be other acci- 
lents, more deaths.” 
_ “T have no such fear,” Grandmother Lillian said in a 
clear, strong voice. “I think it would be unfair to every- 
one to discontinue the search and I have a strong feeling 
‘the diamond will be found shortly. Will you excuse me? 
‘I must go to my room and rest awhile.” 
_ Grandmother Lillian rose as she spoke, not waiting 
for or expecting a reply to her last comments concerning 
‘the Lake Diamond. She had dismissed the matter and 
Ralph and I had been dismissed as well. 


s 


It was almost an hour later that I became aware that 
Robert Miles had silently entered the room and was 
‘Standing before the display case of the old shoes. Ralph 
and I had talked awhile and then, he, also, had left. 
Alone in the room, I had simply sat and enjoyed the 
‘peacefulness, I had turned my chair so I could look at 
the window that contained the colored glass bottles. Of 
all the art objects and valuables in the room, they were 
probably the least valuable, I guessed. Still, by the way 
they were arranged on the shelves in the window and the 
manner in which they caught and diffused the sunlight, 
they were, to me, more valuable then some of the ob- 
jects which were a thousand times more costly. Each little 
Blass object became a sort of miniature rainbow or ka- 
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leidoscope or soft explosion of beautiful color. I had 
been staring at my favorite, the fish-shaped green bottle - 
for a long time, almost hypnotically, I suppose, and then 
finally I noticed Robert’s movement in the corner of an 
eye. 
Lora had gone to the funeral. I had heard that she 
was still not feeling well. She had been eating all her 
meals in her room, except, once, she had appeared for 
dinner a few days ago. I knew she must be lonely, 
spending almost all her time in her room. Since Robert — 
was spending much of his time searching for the Lake Y 
Diamond, she was also being deprived of most of her 
husband’s companionship. 
When I crossed the studio to where Robert was stand-_ 
ing, he had stopped studying the old shoe display and 
was thoughtfully studing the beautiful china egg in the — 
adjoining display case. 3 
“How is Lora?” I asked as I approached. | 
“Better, thank you. The doctor saw her today and 
told her that she should start moving about again. I 
think she will soon follow his advice.” 
“Would it be all right if I visit her awhile? I was : 
thinking that she must be lonely at times.” : 
Robert smiled and I knew by his expression that he — 
appreciated my concern. “I think she would be very 
happy if you visited her. She is lonely, every ‘day. Why — 
don’t you go up to see her now if it’s convenient? She — 
was reading a book when I left.” . 
“Tf she’s busy reading, I wouldn’t want to interrupt.” — 
“Nonsense. I’m sure she’d much rather have you visit — 
her. She can read the book anytime.” Y 
A few minutes later, when I knocked on the door, 
Lora answered timidly, “Who is it?” a 
“Alana.” 
“Come in.” a 
Lora was wearing a robe, sitting up in bed with some — 
pillows propped behind her back. She still held the book ~ 
she had been reading, closed and on the bed by her side, 
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ith « a Hinber between the pages to mark the place where 
she had stopped reading. 
“TJ just stopped by to see how you're feeling, and to 
ate if there’s anything I can do.” 
_ “Thank you. That was very thoughtful of you. I'm 
starting to feel much better.” 

_ “Ys there anything I can get for you?” 


’ S 


: 

4 -“No,no ... Ihave everything I need.” 

Soe brought some books with me. They’re still packed 

£ “away i in one of my suitcases. I could bring them to you 

' to look over and see if there’s any you would like to 
tread.” 

She nodded in a noncommittal way. She had been 


| “forcing a smile upon her lips but suddenly it was as if 
the could no longer keep up the effort and the smile 
faded. Her face was pale and, while I stood there, her 


eyes became vague and unfocused. I was sure she was 
not aware of it, sure it must be an unconscious habit she 
had acquired since the incident in the forest—her fingers 
went to her throat and brushed against it. 
, : I felt awkward and uneasy. I knew she must be re- 
-membering the horror of being strangled. 
4 “T’m sorry, Alana. I must be poor company. I can’t 
stop thinking about what happened.” She slowly with- 
drew her fingers from her throat, the action obviously 
Tequiring a great deal of conscious effort. 
a What could I say to comfort her? “It must have been 
a harrowing experience. Did it occur to you that the per- 
son who attacked you might not have actually been 
trying to kill you, but may have only wanted to frighten 
“you away from the forest so you wouldn’t find the third 
clue?” 
~ Lora’s eyes widened. “No... no... I can’t ex- 
plain it but I feel certain the person thought I was dead. 
As he strangled me, I started to faint. As I fell to the 
ground, I felt his fingers relax their grip on my throat, 
Se I heard him ee ‘There.’ It was the way he 
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said it. Something in his voice had a sound of finality 
that told me he thought I was dead.” 

My flesh felt chilled and I fought to suppress a shud- — 
der. “You heard his voice?“ 

eV es,” 

“Did you recognize it?” 

“No. I was too frightened . . . I was fainting.” 

“But it was a man’s voice?” 

“Yes. I am sure of that, but it was only a whispered — 
word.” 

I could fully understand how she could not recognize 
a voice under the circumstances. I felt that the man — 
must be one of the guests—someone we all knew. Lora 
had seen Gene and I together in the forest. Did she — 
think the man was Gene? I was dismayed by the idea. I _ 
knew Gene could never do such a shocking thing. But, 
did Lora think it might have been him? 


Tt was late in the evening when I fed Rupert and gen- — 
tly petted him as I had seen Aunt Joan do so many © 
times. There were tears in my eyes. I was not conscious — 
of them until I felt the tickling sensation on my chin, — 
touched it to feel the dampness, and then traced the © 
lines of tears with my fingertips. I had been crying si- — 
lently, lost in thoughts, sadness, and memories. 

I had adopted Rupert. I had done so without declar- — 
ing that I would, or in any manner voicing my decision. 
I had carried Rupert’s cage from the dock and then, la- 
ter, after I learned of Aunt Joan’s death, I had carried © 
him to my room. During the following days, I had either — 
taken him with me when I went somewhere, or else left 
him in my room. I had found containers of his food in 
Aunt Joan’s bureau and, although I knew nothing about — 
the care and feeding of parrots, at least nothing more — 
than I had learned by watching Aunt Joan, I had decided ~ 
to learn as much as I could about parrots from pet shop — 
owners and veterinarians. More important in a way, I 
had promised myself that I would give Rupert as much © 
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love as I possibly could. I doubted that I could give him 
the amount of love that Aunt Joan had, since nearly all 
y love was already directed toward Gene. But I would 
: “4 Rupert all the affection and attention that I possi- 
bly could. 

___ It was very late at night when I was awakened by the 
sound of Rupert fluttering in his cage. He had not been 
_the same since Aunt Joan’s death. I felt sure he missed 
_ her and, as much as an animal or a bird can be, must be 
; disturbed by her absence. He had awakened me the pre- 
_ vious night. I wondered if he was having a nightmare. 
Could a parrot have a nightmare? I had heard that dogs 
_ were sometimes restless in their sleep as if dreaming. 
- Perhaps a parrot could not have a nightmare in the way 
that a human did, but maybe they were sometimes 
_ plagued by restless nights. 

_ Moonlight through the open windows looked very 
_tauch like a beam of faint gray fog. I had locked the 
ee door and, as I listened intently, could hear no 
_ sounds other than Rupert’s restless fluttering. 

__ I glanced at my wristwatch. Two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I closed my eyes and tried to fall asleep again. It 
_ was then that Rupert began to talk. 

__ “Very mysterious. Who turned out the lights?” 

_ Although slightly annoyed because he had interrupted 
“my sleep, I could not resist smiling. I had not opened 
_my eyes. I turned on one side and tried again to drift 
asleep. 

_ “Your lipstick is smeared.” 

Would he talk all night, going through all the things 
he had learned? 

_ And then, suddenly, I felt an icy shock. 

_ Rupert said, “Please don’t push me in the water. I 
can’t swim,” 
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I sat up in bed. Every nerve in my body was tingling — 
and my muscles were so tense that I felt absolutely rigid. 
As the words echoled in my mind, the icy shock seemed 
to penetrate deeper into my flesh, my heart, my soul. — 
Rupert had said, “Please don’t push me in the water. — 
I can’t swim.” He had said it very clearly. Aunt Joan 
had been murdered. : 
Someone, somehow, had lured or forced her out onto — 
the end of the dock. She had been in the habit of taking 
nightly walks around midnight because of her insomnia. — 
Most of the other guests must know about her habit. — 
The murderer had known. He had used one method or 
another to get her to the end of the dock. Perhaps it had — 
been on the pretense of a friendly conversation. She 
could have met someone on her walk that last night. 
The person could have pretended to engage her in a 
friendly and casual conversation. te 
But, at the end of the dock, all pretense had ended. — 
The person had turned toward Aunt Joan . . . he must 
have raised his hands to her shoulders. In one horrifying — 
instant, she must have realized that the person was a 
murderer. She had placed Rupert’s cage on the dock, or _ 
dropped it as she fell. And Rupert had heard her last 
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words: “Please don’t push me in the water. I can’t 
swim.” | 
__ I was crying again. Because I could imagine Aunt 
_ Joan making that pathetic plea. Some women would 
_ have screamed. Some women would have fought. It was 
_ like Aunt Joan to know that a struggle would be useless. 
She may have screamed or fought instinctively at the 
_ last moment, but her first reaction would have been to 
- plead. 
__ I waited to see if Rupert would repeat those frighten- 
_ ing words. 
__ As I strained my ears to catch every sound, he was si- 
_ lent except for the faintest whisper of ruffling feathers. I 
forced myself to settle my head down on the pillow 
_ again. I closed my eyes once more, but I could not stop 
_ thinking about Aunt Joan and how someone had mur- 
_ dered her. 
___ By the luminous dial on my watch, I saw that it was 
_ three o’clock in the morning. I had to fall asleep. If I 
_ didn’t get a decent amount of sleep, I would be a total 
_ wreck in the morning. 
__ And it was then, while I fought for sleep, I heard the 
faint footsteps in the hallway. If Rupert had not awak- 
ened me, I would have been sound asleep by now and 
would never have known about the prowler. Or, per- 
haps, if Rupert had not so thoroughly alerted every 
‘herve in my body, I might not have noticed the sound 
even if I had been awake. 
__ They were the softest of footsteps—so very faint that 
_it would have been possible to consider them only a fig- 
‘ment of the imagination. Yet, I was certain. They were 
Teal. 

My heart stopped beating. The person in the hallway 
Was turning the doorknob on my bedroom door. I could 
hear the faint click. 

_ Thad locked the door. Still, I felt on the border of 
_ screaming in sheer terror. Was it the murderer? Or was 


it Amold? Besides being a gardener and a chauffeur, 
Oe een 
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Arnold had also always acted as the estate’s nightwatch- — 
man. Some years ago when several homes in this part of 
the state had been burglarized at night, Grandmother 
Lillian had asked Arnold to make nightly inspections to 
make certain that everything was all right. He had often — 
made a tour of the house as late as two or three in the 
morning, setting an alarm clock to awaken him for the 
tour, then going back to bed again afterwards. . 
Was the person outside my door the murderer who | 
had killed Aunt Joan. Was it Arnold, checking to see 
that my door was safely locked? I wanted to call softly, 
“Ts that you, Arnold?” But while I hesitated, the foot-— 
steps receded down the hallway and then vanished com- 
pletely. 


Early the next morning, before breakfast, I knocked 
on Gene’s door and was slightly embarrassed to find that - 
he was still wearing a robe and had not shaven yet. He 
seemed surprised to see me so early in the morning. But 
I had to talk to someone. I had to tell someone what 
Rupert had said. : 

Gene said, “Good morning.” 

I had been standing there, wordless, staring at the 
stubble of beard on his face and his robe, confused be-_ 
cause I had caught him before his morning preparations - 
for breakfast. I held Rupert’s cage in one hand. I an- 
swered nervously, “Good morning.” , 

It must have been obvious that I wanted to talk toy 
him. He said, “Come in.” : 

I glanced up and down the hallway. Everyone kev 
Gene and I had been spending a lot of time together. : 
What would people think if someone saw me going into’ 
or leaving his room so early in the morning? 4 

“You look as if you didn’t sleep all night,” Gene said, 
frowning, studying my eyes. I had noticed in the mirror 
that they were very red-rimmed. un 

“I didn’t have much sleep,” I admitted. “I woke up at 
two o’clock and couldn’t fall asleep again. I wanted to ‘ 
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‘talk to you about something. It’s very important, Gene.” 

Once more I could not resist looking up and down the 
hallway, feeling very self-conscious and worrying that 
someone might see me going into his room. 

: Gene took my hand and smiled persuasively. Guess- 
ing the reason for my hesitation, he said, “(Come in. 
- Don’t worry about what the others may say or think. 

_ They’re probably saying it and thinking it anyway.” 

_ After Gene had closed the door, I burst with the 

news, “Gene, we may have proof that Aunt Jane was 
"murdered. Last night Rupert was talking, as if in his 

_ sleep, or while dreaming. It was two o’clock in the 

_ morning. He said, ‘Please don’t push me in the water. I 

can’t swim.’ ” 

 Gene’s eyes widened and I knew he understood im- 
+ mediately what those two simple sentences meant. 
“Are you sure?” he asked 
: _ “Positive.” 

- “Did he say anything else?” 

“No. Oh. Yes. He did say some other things just be- 
ie fore that. Things that he’s learned in the past.” 

_ “What were they?” 

_ “They weren’t important.” I searched my memory 

_and found the answer. “He said, “Very mysterious. Who 

turned out the lights? Your lipstick is smeared.’ Then 
he said that part about the water and not being able to 
swim.” 

_ Thad been holding the cage. Gene knelt beside it and 
studied Rupert thoughtfully. “Can you get him to say it 
again?” 

Could I? I didn’t have the slightest idea. Aunt Joan 
had trained Rupert to say many things. She had had lit- 
tle tricks of making him say this or that, but she had 
ever talked about her methods and I had never asked. 
“I don’t know,” I admitted. I placed the cage on the 
- floor and knelt beside it. I petted Rupert’s head awhile 
and then, as if he were a human, feeling foolish, I said, 
- “Rupert, remember what you said last night?” 
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Rupert fluttered. 

“Very mysterious,” I prompted. 
No response. 

“Who turned out the lights?” 


As the minutes dragged by and there was no re- — 
sponse, I prompted with the other phrase that Rupert — 


had said last night, “Your lipstick is smeared.” 
No results. 


“He said it last night,” I explained in frustration. “He = 


said it very clearly.” 


“JI don’t doubt that he did,” Gene said. “I just wanted — 
to see if he would say it again. I don’t see how we could — 
get Sheriff Wheeler to continue the investigation unless | 
we can get Rupert to repeat what he heard. Even if we — 
do get him to repeat it, it’s not proof in itself. It wouldn’t ~ 
be evidence of any sort, it would only be an indication — 


that Joan had been murdered.” 
Petting Rupert again, I pleaded, “Rupert, talk!” 
No response. 


“Remember how Louis shook his cage at the dinner — 


table?” Gene asked. “It worked then to stir his memory. — 


I wonder if it would work again.” 


Gene shook Rupert’s cage. Not as violently as Louis — 
Anders had, but still strongly enough that Rupert was — 
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visibly agitated. He squawked, “Who turned out the — 
lights? Who is that? Hello! Hello! How are you today? — 
Fine, I hope. There is no clue in the cellar. I searched it 


from end to end.” 


“Smart bird,” Gene said with a grimace. “But he’s re- — 


peating everything except the one thing we want.” 
“And the thing we need, I suppose.” 


“Tt would be our only possibility of convincing Sher- 
iff Wheeler that Joan was murdered. And even that 
might not convince him. He might reason that someone — 


could have trained Rupert to say that.” 


99 


up. 
“Me, too.” Gene rose. “But I think I might have 
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ne tend news. I feel sure I’ve figured out what the 
third clue means, and I’m fairly certain I know where 
_ the fourth clue is.” 

“Really?” 

“It’s almost time for breakfast. Right after we eat, if 
you want, you can help me. You can stand guard. If we 
_ can avoid it, I don’t want any of the other guests to see 
_ me searching in this particular place.” 

- “Where is the fourth clue?” I asked excitedly, unable 
_ to resist asking. 
_. “Remember how the vertical and horizontal lines 
were arranged? It finally struck me that they might be 
intended to indicate bricks or stones. And, what would 
that mean? I think it means the fourth clue is on the 
brick wall at the north side of the house.” 
_ Thad completely forgotten about the Lshaped patio 
wall that Gene must mean. It was well over six feet tall, 
_ so high that no one on the ground could see its top sur- 
pe face. 
-_ Gene’s reasoning sounded logical. I nodded that I 
Bag agreed. 
“Now,” Gene said, “turn your back and I’ll be dressed 
_ in two minutes. We’ll have our breakfast and then check 
_ the idea.” 
- . I should have left the room while he dressed. If I had 
_ not been so groggy from lack of sleep the night before, I 
- would have probably reacted faster and in a different 
_ way. I turned my back but by the time my mind slowly 
realized that it would be more proper if I left his room 
while he dressed, I could hear the rustlings of his clothes 
as he quickly slipped into them. My cheeks crimsoned. 


7 ag - 


Pe Shortly after breakfast, Gene took one of the step lad- 

_ ders from the tool shed. While I stood guard to make 
sure that no one would observe him, he carried the lad- 
der to the side of the patio wall away from the house 
nd then, moving the ladder a few yards at a time, he 
nspected the top surface of the wall. 
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He was smiling when he climbed down the ladder the _ 


fourth time. “It’s up there,” he said calmly, but with sat- 


isfaction. 
I did not feel so calm. My heart beat faster. I began 


trembling with excitement and babbled foolishly, “The a 


fourth clue is up there? The last clue? What was it?” 


““A symbol scratched into one of the bricks. The sym- 


bol of a phoenix.” 
Phoenix? The fourth and last clue! But what did it 
mean? 
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we were returning the ladder to the tool shed, Robert 
iles suddenly came around the corner of the house. I 
“nudged Gene with an elbow, but it was too late to do 
nything. Robert had seen us with the ladder. 

“Win some, lose some,” Gene said as we went into 


hi Pious to pees out what we were using the ladder 
r.” He laughed. “Maybe I should save him some time 
d just tell him what we found.” 
_ We? I wondered about his use of the word we. Aunt 
Joan and I had agreed to search for the diamond togeth- 
et and divide the money. Gene and I had not made any 
greement. Somehow, quite naturally, we had started 
orking together. I wondered, if we won the treasure 
hunt, would Gene want to divide the money with me? 
“Let’s go down to the beach,” Gene suggested. “We'll 
Sit awhile and think about what the phoenix is supposed 
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such a spot, but my mind could do nothing with the rid- _ 
dle of the phoenix. It was filled with a great many other 
things, especially with speculations about Gene and me. 
Gene had been smoking a cigarette, his eyes thought- 
ful as he watched the ripples in the lake. “Tell me every- 
thing you know about the phoenix,” he said. “We'll pool ~ 
our knowledge.” 
“You tell me first, then Pil tell you.” Be. 
He shrugged as he threw the stub of his cigarette — 
aside. “I don’t know too much about the phoenix. I © 
know it’s a mythical Egyptian bird. It was supposed to 
appear at Heliopolis once every five hundred years. Ac- — 
cording to the myth, it would always build a pyre and 
burn itself . . . a new phoenix rising from the ashes.” 
Gene was waiting for me to contribute. I frowned. “I 
think that’s about all I know about it, too.” 3 
He laughed, playfully nudging my shoulder with a — 
fist. “Fine help you are.” x 
After he had considered the puzzle awhile ones he 4 
said, “All the clues have been difficult in a way. The ~ 
shoes, the words on the ridgepole, the symbol on the | 
tree in the forest. Most of them were hard to understand 
and some were not easy to find. Lillian is so clever. I — 
wonder if she has made this last clue deceptively easy. I ~ 
mean, so obvious that it might be hard to decipher be- _ 


cause at this point someone would automatically look — 


for something very complex and subtle.” F 
“That could be,” I agreed. Finally, after we had sat 
there for almost an hour, I said, “I have an idea. I don’t — 
know how good itis...” 
“Any idea will be appreciated.” t 
“The phoenix was supposed to burn itself and then — 
rise from its own ashes. Grandmother Lillian has an old 
coal furnace in the cellar!” ¥ 
Cas sto his eed ees could be it!” He 4 
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ad not been in use for years, since Lillian had in- 
led a much more efficient oil heating system. There 
-a thin layer of ashes in the furnace, but after care- 

fully removing them with a shovel and sifting through 
_ them, there was no diamond. 
= We spent the remainder of the day in a rather frus- 

_ trating way. Aside from the meals, we spent almost all 
ur time sitting in the studio. Occasionally we would 
p falk about some subject other than the Lake Diamond, 
_ but most of the hours were spent in complete silence as 
__ We sat side by side on one of the sofas, trying to force 
our minds to decipher the last clue. Gene did not say so 
in words but his intense concentration on the problem 
‘said that he was anxious to find the Lake Diamond and 
d the treasure hunt because of the two deaths and the 
ay in which Lora had been strangled. There was every 
dication that someone was very desperate to find the 
diamond and would go to almost any extreme. Although 
there was no concrete proof, I felt certain that Walter 
asen and Aunt Joan had been murdered. I knew 
Gene had the same suspicions. Finding the Lake Dia- 
mond would put an end to the unknown dangers we all 
faced as long as the hunt continued. 

_ Although it was wonderful to be with Gene, the long 
hours of endless and futile concentration were tiring, so 
Much so that I was glad when it was time to go to bed. I 
oked forward to the comfort and oblivion of sleep. 

It was a restless sleep and there was no comfort in it. 
alf-asleep with so many things on my mind, it seemed 
at I awakened every few minutes for irregular inter- 
vals. At times I thought I was awakened by Rupert flut- 
tering within his cage. At other times it seemed there 
ere strange sounds I could not quite identify. 

_ And then, with startling clarity, I heard a muffled 
scream. It sounded like Grandmother Lillian! 

Very nerve in my body was tingling as I slid from 
bed and quickly slipped into my robe. I ran to 
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Grandmother Lillian’s room. My heart pounding with 
excitement, I knocked on the door. An instant before I 
knocked, I could hear sounds within the room. 

“Are you all right, Grandmother?” 


There was no answer from within. I strained my ears 


for another sound. 

I opened the door. 

Moonlight streamed through the large French doors 
that opened onto Grandmother Lillian’s private balcony. 
And, in the glow of that eerie moonlight, I saw her on 
the bed, absolutely still. A dark figure with a knife was 
standing beside her, turning toward me as I opened the 
door. 

Shock. Total shock. Every muscle in my body was 
paralyzed by a horrible fear I had never known before. 

I opened my mouth to scream. Before the scream 
could reach my lips, the man was upon me and I felt his 
strong fingers around my throat. 
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couldn’t breathe! The strong fingers around my throat — 
re relentless, blocking all oxygen. Sparkling stars of 
pain danced before my eyes. I tried desperately to see 
the man’s face, but his back was to the moonlight, lost 
shadows. I felt consciousness fading away, felt myself 
inking into a pool of darkness. And suddenly I remem- 
ered my talk with Lora. It must be the same man. She 
ad told me that when she started to faint and fell to the 
ound, the man had released his grip, apparently think- 
g she had died. Would it work again? 

Thad been clawing at the man’s fingers in a futile at- 
mpt to remove them from my throat. Using every 
ce of will power that I could summon, I forced my- 
f to remove my fingers from the man’s powerful 
_ hands. I was already losing consciousness. I relaxed ey- 
_ €ry muscle in my body, slumping toward the floor as if 
_ completely unconscious. 

It wasn’t working! The man was maintaining his tight 
ip on my throat! _ 

t last at what seemed seconds away from death, the 
grip vanished. I could hardly breathe through my 
ing lungs. The world was a faraway, unreal place, as 
mething seen in a misty dream. Yet, I was vaguely 
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aware that the man was dragging me across the room ~ 
and onto the balcony. Through half-closed eyes, I could 
see him hesitate a moment as he looked over the balco- 
ny railing. It was the only balcony in the house that ex- _ 
tended over the edge of Crystal Lake, and I knew he ~ 
must be looking down at the water. He was thinking — 
about throwing me over the railing and into the water! 

Did he want to make it look as if I had died acciden- 
tally by drowning? Or did he wish to gain time by leav- 
ing my body where it would not be found immediately? 

The man bent toward me, reaching for my arms, 
reaching to grasp me. 

As long as I live, I will never know how I managed to ~ 
summon the strength. I struggled to my knees. My — 
hands were trembling but I forced myself to place them — 
against his chest and shove with every ounce of energy 
in my weakened body. 7 

The dark figure toppled backward as I caught him by © 
surprise. For one terrifying moment he struck the railing 
and fought for balance. Then, he lost his balance and — 
toppled over. I was on my knees, gasping for breath and — 
fighting the haze of pain in my lungs and throat when I ~ 
heard his body splash in the water below. . 

It seemed to take an eternity to struggle to my feet. I~ 
went to the railing and, leaning heavily on it, looked ~ 
down at him. He was struggling frantically. Unthinking- — 
ly, I watched in horror as he reached for the cantilever — 
support of the balcony and began to climb back up. The 
moonlight struck his face—Louis Anders! 3 

But it was a Louis Anders I had never seen before. — 
His face was twisted with insane hatred. I backed away — 
from the railing, gasping for breath. a 

Louis climbed over the balcony railing. Now I felt 
completely helpless as if the previous struggle had — 
drained every ounce of my strength. My legs were weak, : 
I felt faint and I was surprised that I could even remain ~ 
standing. . Fe 

I opened my mouth to scream, but it would not come. — 
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Ay noel was me throbbing with pain from the strangula- 
t ion and the scream deep in my heart and soul could not 
the pain. 

He was coming toward me! He reached for my throat 
pain! 

fainted. The world was distant and dim. Strange 


men on the balcony, struggling, fighting. 

Gene! And, abruptly, only one man was standing. 
foments later, there were others on the balcony, Thel- 
a, Arnold, Gloria, and Gene was kneeling beside me, 
ding me in his arms. 


the ringing in my ears was so great that I was not 
ure who spoke. 

“Are you all right, darling?” Gene asked, holding me 
ery tightly. 

I... Vil be all right.” I rubbed my fingers against 
aching throat. As breathing became easier I felt 
gth gradually seeping back into my weakened body. 
said, “I heard Grandmother Lillian . . . I came to 


Don’t talk now,” Gene said soothingly. “Can you 
and? I'll help you back to your room.” 

“But how did you know I was in trouble? How?” 
“TJ heard something splashing in the water and I came 
see what the trouble was. Don’t talk now. Let me help 
to your room.” 


e following days were much like a subsiding night- 
e. It was not until the next day that they told me 
_ that Grandmother Lillian was dead. Arnold had phoned 
for Sheriff Wheeler and Louis Anders had been taken 
to the local jail. He had made a partial confession, ad- 
tting that he had tried to threaten Grandmother 
llian with the knife to force her to tell where the Lake 
Diamond was hidden. He admitted to having tried to 
kil me. 
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ds echoed in my ears. Forcing my eyes open, I saw 


Call a doctor!’ someone ordered. I was so confused. 
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Still, although it seemed obvious, he would not admit 
to having murdered Walter Chasen or Aunt Joan, or 
having tried to strangle Lora Miles. It was Thelma who 
told me that Grandmother Lillian had had a heart con- 
dition for years. As she did not want sympathy, it had 


been a carefully guarded secret. Awakening in the mid- 


dle of the night to find Louis Anders standing beside her 
bed and a knife to her throat had proven too much of a 
shock and she had died of a heart attack. 

Late that day, while I was still hazy from the effects 
of some tranquilizers, Gene sat by my bed and filled in 
another piece of the jigsaw puzzle. Grandmother Lillian 
had shown the Lake Diamond to only a very few peo- 
ple. She had learned that the diamond had been stolen 


from the museum where Gene was now a curator. In ef- — 


fect, knowingly or unknowingly, her husband had pur- — 


chased a stolen diamond and given it to her. It had been 
cut in an attempt to conceal its identity, but an expert 
such as Gene would have recognized it nevertheless. 


Lillian had invited Gene along with the others to search 


for the diamond. The arrangement was that once the — 
Lake Diamond was found, Gene would examine it and ~ 
announce it was one stolen from the Heaston Museum — 
and would have to be returned. It seemed incredible that — 


Grandmother Lillian had planned to play a rather cruel : 


joke on the guests involved in the treasure hunt. She had 
told Gene that she would give a consolation prize to the 
person who actually found the diamond—a reward of 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Thelma had warned me that most others saw Grand- 
mother Lillian as a clever and vicious old woman. I had 


always refused to believe she was capable of viciousness. 
Yet the evidence seemed irrefutable now. Gene said that — 
he had gone along with the scheme because there had ~ 
been no other choice. Without evidence that the Lake ~ 
Diamond had actually belonged to the Heaston Mu- — 
seum, he had lacked the authority to demand that — 
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agreed to wait until the diamond was found and 
1en examine it to determine its true identity. 


The next day, at Gene’s request, we all gathered in 

studio. I still felt weak from my ordeal but Gene had 

ounced that he wanted to end the treasure hunt. 

T feel fairly certain I know where the Lake Diamond 

is hidden,” he said, turning to glance at each of us as he 
oke. “The old-fashioned shoes with the words: ‘My 

ing days are over’ led to the clue on the ridgepole in 


a tree in the forest. The symbol on the tree was one of 
hardest to decipher. I eventually decided it must rep- 
sent the bricks of a wall. And on one of the bricks on 
€ top of the patio wall, I found the fourth and last 
ue, the symbol of a phoenix.” 

He paused a few moments, glancing at each of the 
ts again as if expecting that one might have a com- 
t. No one spoke. 

The phoenix symbol was difficult to understand. 
king at it in its simplest form, it is a symbol of a 
plete cycle.” 

ene walked across the room. For a moment I 
Jught he was going to the display of the old-fashioned 
oes but, instead, he stopped before the glass-enclosed 
of the china egg only a few inches from the case 
contained the shoes. Slowly and carefully, he 
ened the display and removed the china egg. We all 
hed as he handled the egg and gently separated it. 
e china egg was hollow! 

d inside, gleaming in the sunlight from the skylight 
s the Lake Diamond! ; 

here were audible sighs of surprise and admiration 
Gene removed the glittering diamond and held it up 
everyone to see. 

‘The treasure hunt had ended. 
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andmother Lillian turn it over to him. He had ihe 


attic. That clue, the words: ‘Consider my source’ led — 


eter 


love for fae in my eyes. As I eats into ‘his eyes, ‘ 
could see the same treasure. His grip on my hand tight- 
ened, and I knew we had both found something much 
more precious than a diamond. 
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- Diane ; 
- the Jewel of Love Be 
_ortheTool. ~— 
of ‘Treachery? 


. Aitbobeli Alana Rodgers only knew tien: s * 


S ies wealthy Lillian Garrett, as kind: 
_ and loving, she heard rumors that the elderly © 
‘lady had an eccentric and vicious streak. So: 


when Lillian invited a strange assortment of 


guests to her estate for an Easter Egg hunt, 
Alana’s suspicions were aroused ... especially © 


. when she discovered that the prize would be . : 
* the fabulous Lake : Diamond! ae 


i Then Alana learned that her grandmother: ey 


: hada passionate | hatred for every one of the 
~~ 'guests,, believing. them to have wronged her. oe 
Suddenly the “hunt” was beset by violent, un- 
explained, accidents... and Alana realized ~~ 


that she‘herself was. not ‘exempt from: her 4g 


eo s deadly game of death .. 
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